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EDITOR’S NEST 


\ X 7 elcome to the latest edition of The Crow. The stories contained in these 

pages originated in the School of Journalism’s Magazine Writing and Liter- 
ary Journalism course. The course is a 13-week workshop that gives participants 
room to dive into deep research and push their creative boundaries. 

It is my great privilege to guide this process. It is here that the stories and ideas 
dogging the backs of writers’ minds now push their way forward and demand to be 
written—and, of course, read. 

In our workshop meetings, we always talk about “The Reader, an anonymous 
presence who sits on our shoulders, asks good questions, and guides the words 
along the page. And now here you are in the flesh, our Reader, holding the final 
drafts in your hands. Whether the topic is a lost soldier or a hopeful entrepreneur, 
each piece is handcrafted to provoke your thought, engage your imagination and 
enlarge your view of the world. 

Тһе stories are illustrated by photographs, some taken by the authors, oth- 
ers taken in collaboration with students in our Photojournalism course, taught by 
Robin Lawless. Capturing the heart and soul of a magazine piece is a tough final 
assignment. We hope you enjoy the images and words, knit together in yet another 
great design package by print instructor Mark Taylor. 

This years Crow takes flight alongside our new Master of Journalism pro- 
gram, launched in Fall 2015. The program's aim is to promote in-depth journalism 
in the public interest. We're looking forward to seeing the stories our graduate 
students will bring into the world. 

Finally, every Crow is a team effort. In 2014-2015 the esteemed Patricia Bell 
retired from active J-School duty to pursue her own adventures. Her hand remains 
in this issue, from the students she inspired when they first entered our doors, to 
her eagle-eyed proof reading of their final works as new graduates, which you are 
now waiting to read. 


Stop waiting—turn the page. See you next issue. 


Patricia W. Elliott, 
Editor 


If you want to see The Crow continue to publish in-depth 
journalism that matters to Canadians, please consider mak- 
ing a donation to the School of Journalism. Your support is 
crucial to The Crow magazine and other free public outreach 
services, such as the School's annual Minifie Lecture. 


Together we can make journalism the best it can be! 
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ime passes differently for entrepreneurs. Seven years is a lifetime. 

Before 2008, Meredith Russell was living in a rented home in St. 

Albans, Vermont, working in employee relations and customer 

service for a bank. Meredith says she can't even recall the details 

of that job. It is as if she cannot even picture herself in her own 
past. Her future husband, Colin Schmidt, owned and operated a mortgage broker- 
ing firm in St. Albans. When the 2008 U.S. mortgage crisis loomed, Meredith and 
Colin reached a crossroads. They could stay in the States to weather the financial 
storm or uproot to Colin’s native Saskatchewan and start fresh together. They de- 
cided to start fresh. 

Тһе couple bought a house in the Saskatchewan village of Earl Grey, popula- 
tion 239, and married at nearby Last Mountain Lake Regional Park. In 2009, Colin 
sold his Vermont home. Their future was as wide open as the prairie sky—and just 
as uncertain. Colin took a job as a guard at the Provincial Correctional Centre in 
Regina and became a commuter, following a line of traffic into the city that was his 
birthplace. Meredith Russell became Meredith Schmidt. It was a new life, but not 


the life they really wanted. 


fine spirits. He formulated a series of unique wheat-based vodka and whisky reci- 
pes to reflect Saskatchewan's agricultural bounty. Within а few years of arriving in 
Canada, the Schmidts had a new business in the works and a baby on the way. Son 
Ryker was born on May 6, 2011. A few months later, on Sept. 10, Last Mountain 
Distillery was also born, named for the lake the Schmidts were married beside and 
where they loved to go fishing. 

The couple hadn't found their freedom, though. Colin still worked at the jail, 
juggling job, family and now a business. Ian Smiley quickly saw Last Mountain 
would never be profitable enough to survive operating out of a garage. Still, he 
trusted the couple would crush that mash when the time came. 

Selling homemade liquor out of a garage reads like a tale from the Prohibition 
Era, a time close to home for Saskatchewan. The provinces notorious rum-running 
past, centred in Moose Jaw, could possibly account for Saskatchewan’s stringent 
alcohol policies. It was these policies that ensured Colin and Meredith were in con- 
stant contact with the Saskatchewan Liquor and Gaming Association from the get- 
go. As the first craft distillery in Saskatchewan, Last Mountain presented a regula- 


tory puzzle. SLGA officials were unsure of the protocol when it came to licensing or 


Selling homemade liquor out of a garage reads like a tale from the Pro- 


hibition Era, a time close to home for Saskatchewan. The province’s 


notorious rum-running past, centred in Moose Jaw, could possibly ac- 


count for Saskatchewan’s stringent alcohol policies. 


During this time, Colin happened to reconnect with a college friend who had 
pioneered the craft liquor industry in Montana nearly 20 years ago. An idea began 
brewing. Colin and Meredith researched ‘craft distilling in Saskatchewan’ only to 
find those words had never met in a sentence before. Weyburn had once been home 
to a large industrial distillery operated by Toronto-based L.J. McGuinness Distill- 
ers. The plant was shut down after being bought out by Corby Distilleries in 1987, 
leaving Saskatchewan with no native distilleries to speak of. Colin and Meredith 
saw an opening. 

A large-scale distilling plant was beyond their means. Instead, the couple 
started looking for a home with an attached garage. The garage would need to be 
big enough for an 8’ x 10’ distiller and located in a place with reasonable access 
to market. In the fall of 2010, they found the perfect place in Lumsden, a nearby 
town nestled in the scenic Qu'Appelle Valley. Although quiet and small, with just 
over 1,600 residents, Lumsden was 33 kilometres from Regina and was just off the 
province’s major north-south highway that leads to Saskatoon and Prince Albert. 

Lumsden mayor Bryan Matheson welcomed the idea of a home distillery. 
Whether it was successful or not, it would inject some flavour into the community, 
he thought. And so the adventure began. 

Great adventure stories often feature a character who guides the heroes in 
times of need: Yoda in Star Wars; Gandalf in The Lord of the Rings; Albus Dumb- 
edore in Harry Potter. Colin and Meredith’s Gandalf was biochemist Ian Smiley. 
Author of Making Pure Corn Whiskey, regular contributor to the American Distill- 
ing Institute and a featured author in the Craft Distillers Guide to Rum, Smiley quite 
iterally wrote "Ihe Book’ on craft distilling. 


Smiley has witnessed the revival of craft distilling in recent years. The draw, as 


he sees it, is customer dissatisfaction with conventional spirits that are more suited 
to the manufacturing process than to the consumer's palate. Industrial spirits are 
nothing more than an “alcoholic soft drink,” he says. 


From his home in Ottawa, Smiley coached Colin and Meredith on crafting 
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even defining a craft distillery. Before officially opening, Meredith and Colin wrote 
up a business plan and submitted it to SLGA. The plan was approved but when it 
came to opening day, SLGA removed Last Mountains ability to sell at farmers’ mar- 
kets, which was an essential part of their business model. Without farmers' markets, 
the Schmidts were left with two choices: sell through SLGA with a 113 per cent 
price mark-up, or sell from the point of manufacture, a.k.a. the 24 x 24 garage 


attached to their house. 


truggling against SLGA is not something exclusive to Colin and Meredith's ex- 
S or even to the craft liquor business. Beer brewers also face hurdles in 
Saskatchewan. Steve Cavan, founder and brewmaster of Saskatoon-based Paddock 
Wood Brewery has fought every step of the way to bring his business to where it 
stands today. Officially incorporated as a business in October 2001, Paddock Wood 
started as Cavan's hobby in 1995. Paddock Wood's growth has often been in spite 
of regulations that resemble the borders of Saskatchewan itself: simple and box- 
shaped. At the time of Paddock Wood's incorporation, there was no category for 
smaller local breweries in SLGA’s policies. Cavan was told only regional breweries 
could sell through SLGA and selling at the point of manufacture was only legal іп 
the case of brew pubs, which meant opening a restaurant attached to a brewery. 
Cavan was far from a regional producer and he lacked both the means and desire 
to open a restaurant. 

When he opened his brewery in Saskatoon, he couldn't even sell to the Co-op 
store across the street—but he could sell anywhere else in Canada. By November 
2003, Paddock Wood was given permission to sell within Saskatchewan with re- 
strictions. Every Saskatchewan-bound bottle had to be bought by SLGA, delivered 
to SGLA’s warehouse in Regina, and then either sold through SLGA or bought back 
by Cavan, who then had the freedom to sell to whomever he wished. Cavan started 
losing hundreds of thousands of dollars shipping pallet after pallet of beer down to 


Regina, then paying to bring it back to Saskatoon. There were times he seriously 


considered folding. Even today he concedes it makes no sense to open a brewery in 
Saskatchewan and it grows increasingly difficult to justify operating here at all. At 
what point is enough, enough? 

Apparently that point hasn't been reached yet, though, despite the market 
barriers. In less than six years, 12 more businesses have opened and stayed open, 
including Living Sky Winery in Perdue, Lucky Bastard Distillers in Saskatoon and 
Nokomis Craft Ales in Nokomis. Fifteen years ago craft alcohol production wasn't 
on апуопеб mind as a viable livelihood. For the province of Saskatchewan, it was 
not even seen as a true industry. Тһе bureaucracy has been slow to respond, but 
change is slowly unfolding. In 
2010, Paddock Wood finally re- 


ceived permission to self-deliver 


Opening spread: Meredith Schmidt 
at Last Mountain Distillery, which 
she operates with husband Colin. 

its beer. Production has skyrock- | Виа page: a bottle of Last Mountain’s 
eted, morphing Paddock Wood ТЕЧЕ 


from a personal hobby into one 
of the most definitive craft brew- 


eries in Western Canada. 


eredith remembers the 
first few months after 
opening as a whirlwind. She 
recalls endlessly watching cars 
driving slowly by their house, 
the passengers glued to the 
window searching for a clue the 
house they were looking at was 
indeed the new local distiller 
everyone in Lumsden was talk- 
ing about. It didn’t matter how 
many jumping jacks she did in 
front of the window trying to 
get their attention, people were 
understandably hesitant buying 
booze out of a garage. The first 
few months, sales steadily rose 
but come January they screeched 
to a halt and did not recover all 
through February and March. 
The dream of Colin quitting his 
job dissipated. But the thought 
of folding never crossed their 
minds. Instead, it solidified 
their determination to succeed. 
Something needed to change. 
Nine months after Last 
Mountain opened,  SLGA 
amended its initial decision and 
gave them the go-ahead to begin 
selling in farmers’ markets. This 
coincided with the launch of a 
new product line that included 
Last Mountain’s now-famous dill pickle vodka. Mayor Matheson says that although 
dill pickle vodka isn’t his personal favourite (he prefers Last Mountain’s honey cin- 
namon liqueur) it certainly changed the way Caesars were consumed in Lumsden. 
From there, the momentum rippled outward. 
By the end of 2012, Colin finally quit his job at the jail. The Schmidts turned 
once again to Ian Smiley. This time, instead of formulating recipes, Smiley helped 


them lay out the plans for a larger stand-alone distillery. Meredith and Colin had 


no intention of creating the Saskatchewan equivalent of Smirnoff. Indeed, the Sas- 
katchewan Craft Alcohol Policy caps the production of spirits at 50,000 litres. How- 
ever, they needed to grow enough to keep up with the demand for their product. 

The new Last Mountain Distillery sits, ironically, just 100 metres from the 
RCMP detachment and the drunk tank used to house rowdy Craven Country 
Jamboree attendees. With an open sign buzzing red in the window and customers 
coming and going, it stands as a symbol for the newfound vitality of Saskatchewan’s 
craft alcohol industry. 

Walking around the brightly lit 5,000-square foot warehouse, Meredith al- 
ternates between explaining 
what each machine and canister 
is used for and giving her son 
Griffin loud and sloppy raspber- 
ries. Colin and Meredith’s sec- 
ond child, born Nov. 11, 2013, 
already displays a ‘knack’ for 
finance as he pulls apart my wal- 
let, which I had foolishly left on 
a chair. Griffin sifts through my 
receipts before choosing a Pita 
Pit receipt to try to put in his 
mouth just as Meredith scoops 
him up. Her casual brown pony 
tail bobs back and forth as she 
nuzzles him close, ignoring his 
snotty nose as only a mother can. 
Meredith’s hands seem just as at 
home cradling her child as they 
do applying the Last Mountain 
label to another batch of their 
signature dill pickle vodka. She 
balances the role of manager 
and mom as deftly as Griffin is 
balanced on her jean-clad hip, 
their reflections shining back at 
them from a huge stainless steel 
distiller. 

The distiller looks like 
The Machine from The Prin- 
cess Bride, though Meredith's 
adventure was more ‘spirited’ 
than Princess Buttercup’s. What 
comes out of this distiller will 
support the Schmidt family— 
and the story is not over yet. In 
2015, SLGA launched a review 
of craft alcohol policies. 

“People want to buy local,” 
acknowledges SLGA spokesper- 
son David Morris. “They want 
to know where their food and 
drink is coming from.” Morris hopes the review will yield recommendations for the 
government to consider by the fall. 

Saskatchewan's craft brewers and distillers are prepared for any outcome, good 
or bad. If the policies improve, it's been a long time coming. If they don't, it’s just 
business as usual. They will soldier on as best they can. Whatever happens, Saskatch- 


ewan people have developed a taste for local spirits that wont soon leave their pal- 


ates. “ 
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uh-chik. Kuh-chik. Kuh-chik. The shutter on my Nikon opens 
and closes as I capture the lawyer sitting across from me. Reporter 
Charles Hamilton sits to my left. 


It's mid-afternoon, Friday Sept. 12, 2014. Tm two weeks 


DEARLY DEPORTED 


SHE RAN FOR HER LIFE FROM PAKISTAN TO THE PRAIRIES. THEN CANADA SENT HER BACK. 


into interning at Saskatoon's daily paper, the StarPhoenix. The 
regular photogs were out on assignment. My editor Dave Hutton told me to tag 
along with Chucky; snap a few photos for the article, he said. It's running front 
page. 

Chucky has a bead on a detained Pakistani woman. Apparently she'll be de- 
ported next Tuesday. Something about adultery charges against her back home. 
Possible death by stoning or honour killing. Fucking fanatics, I think to myself. 

We're іп Meg’s Restaurant. It sits in the heart of Saskatoon downtown, nearly 


at the corner of 3rd Avenue North and 22nd Street East. Мер) is one of several 


businesses in the Canada Centre building, a Sixties-style cookie-cutter strip mall 


more at home in the suburbs than among the Bridge Citys downtown character 


Story and photos 
by 
EVAN RADFORD 


architecture. It’s stout, stocky and stubborn. 

Meg’s is the same place where, until two days ago, the woman had been work- 
ing. As I bang out more frames, I hear the lawyer mention her work was all above 
the table. 

The owner is planning rallies for Sunday to protest the looming deportation. 
In her conversation with Chucky, the restaurateur looks tired. She has stakes in this, 


too. Apparently the two women are friends. 


amila Bibi’s story is a backbreaking one. It’s told in her court documents—af- 
fidavits she filed with her lawyer, Bashir A. Khan. 

She was born in Lahore, in Pakistan’s Punjab province. The daughter of land- 
owners, she owned her own land and farmed it for her livelihood. She’s a mother of 
six. She has hepatitis. Until recently, she was married to a man named Haji Basharat 
Ali, a migrant worker who regularly travels to Saudi Arabia. 

Her affidavit states that, aside from Ali, the rest of his family despises her. 
Since the early 1990s, they make a habit of trying to steal her land. One family 
member, Muhammad Boota, is prepared to enlist anyone and do anything to get 
Bibi’s land, even kill her. He is Ali’s uncle. 

Bibi, her servant, her daughters and even Ali are the targets of Boota’s contin- 
ued violent harassment. In 2001, Ali refuses to cooperate with his uncle’s campaign 
to take over Bibi’s land; Boota shoots him—once in the stomach, once in each leg. 
His left leg is amputated. Still, Bibi persists. 

A small victory in May, 2004: a Lahore-area court rules in Bibi's 
favour; she’s the true owner of her land. Not Boota. 

Angered, Boota grows more cunning. He urges Bibi to have 
her two daughters wed his already-married sons, guaranteeing 
his stake in the land. Determined, Bibi refuses. Boota 
threatens to kill her. 

Bibi's kiss of death comes in summer 2006. 

It’s neither bullet, nor rock, nor blade. It's an ac- 

cusation: adultery. The messenger: Boota. Con- 

veniently, her husband Ali is away working in 

Saudi Arabia. She' arrested and detained for 
two nights. 

In November, Boota makes his formal 

complaint at the Bata Pur police detachment 
in Lahore. His two sons claim to have seen 
Bibi laying "in a shameless condition" with 
an "eloped person." Boota invokes Sharia in his 
complaint. Bibi is charged with adultery under 
the Pakistan Penal Code. A warrant is issued for her 
arrest. Her kiss of death is all but sealed. 


She and Ali decide she needs to leave to be somewhere 
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safe. Another small victory: Bibi receives a travel visa to Canada. Claiming refugee 
status, she arrives at Toronto's Pearson International Airport on Jan. 11, 2007. 

On Jan. 27, she has her refugee intake interview with an officer from Citizen- 
ship and Immigration Canada. Her daughters remain in Lahore. So does Boota. 

His gossip proves more effective than his violence. Like a persistent devil's 
whisper, his words anchor themselves in Alis mind. He starts questioning Bibi. 
Then he stops communicating with her. 

He declares the requisite "Divorce, Divorce, Divorce" on Dec. 12, 2009. On 


Feb. 9, 2010, the divorce is made official by a notary public. 


t's just after 1:30 p.m. on Monday, Sept. 15, 2014. The temperature hovers above 
Б. C; shadows creep onto the streets as the sun nudges westward. 

Тһе drab pebble facade of Meg's Restaurant belies the tension inside. As I step 
through the white-framed door, the dining area is a tinder box of emotion. 

Owner Sahana Yeasmin has stepped out of the restaurants rear kitchen to 
speak with me. Chucky's off today. I'm covering Bibi's story, front and centre to 
the action. 

Affectionately known as Meg to friends and customers, Yeasmin teeters be- 
tween hope and despair, between success and failure. Right now, customers are the 
last thing on the Bangladeshi immigrants mind. Some three hours later she'll find 
out if Bibi, her friend and employee, will be deported away to Pakistan, forever. Bi- 
bi's unproven adultery charge remains, hanging like a shoe from a power line mark- 
ing a gang's turf, its placidity a persistent reminder of what awaits on the other side. 

Bibi's path here has been a long one. Three years after making her refugee 
claim, it's denied by Immigration and Refugee Board of Canada member Negar 
Azmudeh, who rules she can safely return to the protection of Ali. The divorce, not 
yet official, does not enter into the decision. 

In May 2011, she’s given a pre-removal risk assessment by the IRB to deter- 
mine dangers she faces if deported back to Pakistan. Again, the case is rejected by 
Azmudeh. Oddly, the casework repeatedly refers to China as the country of return, 
not Pakistan, and identifies it as a safe haven. Bibi uses her savings to appeal the 
rejection in the Federal Court of Canada in October that year. 

The federal court only allows 17 per cent of immigration matters to be heard. 
Her case is denied hearing; she doesn’t get her day in court. A year later, Bibi's told 
she'll be deported to Pakistan. There’s a Canada-wide arrest warrant issued for her. 

She goes into hiding in a Saskatoon home; she’s put in contact with lawyer, 
Khan. Within 24 hours, Khan writes and files a 40-plus page complaint against the 
Canadian government with the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights. Khan 
cites Article 22 of the Convention Against Torture as the basis for the complaint; 
by moving to deport Bibi back to Pakistan where she faces physical violence and 
potential death, Canada is violating its role as a signatory to the convention. 

Another small victory: six days later, the UN’s Human Rights Treaties Divi- 
sion sends a letter to the feds, requesting them to stop Bibi’s deportation while her 
case is investigated. 

For the next 22 months, Canada holds off on her deportation. Every Wednes- 
day, Bibi checks in at Saskatoon’s local Citizenship and Immigration Canada office. 
She obtains a valid work permit; she finds a job at Meg's Restaurant. She grows close 
with Yeasmin and her colleagues. 

Then, on Sept. 10, 2014, Bibi is arrested, detained and held at the Pine Grove 
women’s correctional centre in Prince Albert, 141 kilometres north of Saskatoon. 

Five days later, Yeasmin arrives at her restaurant sleep-deprived. She's had a 
busy, emotionally-draining weekend. Between the rally on Sunday and the con- 
stant contact with Khan, she hopes her message accomplishes its directive: stop 
the deportation. 

The stakes are high for everyone. Back at the newsroom, Hutton anxiously 
awaits the outcome of the stay of removal hearing happening in Winnipeg. Prep- 
ping the night before, Khan only slept about two hours. Our newsroom has been 


driving hard to get the story first. I've been fierce and persistent in checking with 
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Opening spread: A handcuffed Jamila Bibi during her deporta- 
tion at Saskatoon's airport. Тор: Bibi takes a last look at freedom 
as she's led through security. Right: Bibi's friend and former boss, 
Sahana Yeasmin. Below: Bibi's lawyer, Bashir A. Khan. 
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Yeasmin, seeing if she’s heard anything out of Winnipeg. 

Sitting іп Meg’s Restaurant, my body buzzes with caffeine. Yeasmin sits across 
from me, wearing her black hair in a ponytail. Her eyeliner almost hides the fa- 
tigued bags under her eyes. 

I ask her what she's feeling at the moment. She pauses to consider her friend's 
potential fate. She starts, gets choked up, gathers herself, and then continues. 

She has hope that her friend won't be deported. At the same time, she’s fright- 
ened. She knows if Bibi is sent back, if Boota and Ali get their hands on Bibi... 
Yeasmin gets choked up again, as if imagining what that would look like. She brings 
herself back to the conversation. 

We're gonna feel guilty, she tells me. So, too, will those who send Bibi away to 
Pakistan, she says. If that happens, she knows everything is over; everything she and 
Khan have fought for is done. Yeasmin pauses and considers such an outcome; tears 
well in her eyes. “Everything’s going to be finished.” 

We're done talking; I walk the three blocks back to the newsroom. The shad- 
ows are slightly longer. I’m still buzzing: is it the caffeine, or is it the nerves in my 
stomach? Either way, the clock ticks; the pending decision on Bibi’s deportation 


looms. 


akistan is an Islamic republic, and heavily influenced by Islamic law, Sharia. 
por Sharia has varying interpretations, from moderate to harsh. Its usage 
in Pakistan was hardened by military dictator Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq. During his 
rule from 1977 to 1988, Zia introduced a system of Sharia judicial benches to oper- 
ate alongside secular common law. In one of many attempts to Islamize Pakistan, he 
also replaced part of the Pakistan Penal Code with the Hudood Ordinance in 1979. 


Punishments called for whipping, stoning and amputation, and adultery was added 


My recorder is on for three minutes and 27 seconds. Yeasmin barely speaks. 
We sit across from each other at separate tables, divided by the aisle and by our re- 
sponsibilities. I have to write an article by the day's end. She has to save the middle- 
aged woman she refers to as her mother. 

I struggle to get my question out. She doesnt look at me. Squeezing her 
clasped hands together, staring straight ahead, she barely holds in the flood of emo- 
tions waiting to burst out. А few tears manage to escape the dam she's erected for 


herself. Her friend Bibi is out of victories, big or small. 


тоа Sept. 16, 2014, shortly after 3:00 p.m. EDT. Ottawa. House of Com- 
mons. Citizenship and Immigration Minister Chris Alexander responds to the 
NDP opposition's question asking if he will stop Bibi's deportation. 

“Mr. Speaker, Canada has a fair and generous asylum system where decisions 
are made by the independent Immigration and Refugee Board, not under political 
pressure but according to the facts. Where claims fail, there is recourse to appeals. 


When those appeals are exhausted, we all expect failed claimants to leave our coun- 


» 


try. 

Minister Alexander is wrong. Bibi did not exhaust all of her appeals. She 
did not file a judicial review challenging the legality and legitimacy of Azmudeh's 
decision. She couldn't afford to. She used up her savings for the pre-removal risk 
assessment. Dying is one thing. But to know you're being sent to die; that yields a 
different sound, a different cry. Until one September morning, I hadn't heard that 
sound. I didnt know it existed. 

Bibi makes that sound shortly after 4 a.m. on Sept. 16, 2014 when she enters 
Saskatoon's John G. Diefenbaker International Airport. She wears a thin, dark blue 


jacket and handcuffs. I see her, in the flesh, for the first time. As she is embraced by 


Dying is one thing. But to know you are being sent to die... 


as a penal code offense. 

Under the penal code, Bibi faces life imprisonment or whipping for her adul- 
tery charge. Unofficially, she faces potential stoning, acid attacks or death, verdicts 
carried out privately on a regular basis. 

Half a year later, Khan is talking with me from his home in Winnipeg. Jet- 
lagged, he has just returned from Pakistan as a member of the countrys human 
rights commission. It’s now March 7, 2015. He gets worked up. “There is no hu- 
manity left in that country. Even the people themselves, I dont think have any 
humanity left. Because the system says, if you're a woman, if you're a non-Muslim 
minority, you got no rights." 

A Pakistani immigrant himself, Khan struggles to reconcile his birth-country's 
human rights record with that of his adopted country. “I’m just shocked at how 
women... I'm not just shocked... I’m not shocked anymore I'm just... I just... I don’t 


know what I feel anymore." 


return to Meg’s just after 5 p.m. Splashes of neon posters now adorn the restau- 
| lass white walls. They were used for Sunday's rally. "THE LAND OF FREE- 
DOM вс HUMAN RIGHTS SENDING A POOR LADY TO FACE DEATH??? 
reads one poster. 

A decision out of Winnipeg hasnt come down yet. Still, there's an air of des- 
peration in the restaurant. I try to brush it aside. Yeasmin’s in the kitchen, awaiting 
an email from Khan. I've been sitting, waiting for her to come out for 20 minutes. 
I've gotta hit my deadline, I think anxiously. 

When she emerges, she doesn’t need to say anything. Her slumped shoulders 
say it all. Khan emailed her: case rejected. Bibi will be deported tomorrow. I shud- 


der. 


Yeasmin, likely for the last time, that sound begins. It's a prolonged howl that tee- 
ters on wailing, sustained from deep down in her diaphragm. Like a knife patiently 
sliding into flesh, it cuts the air, overpowering the soft humming of the baggage 
conveyor and the ticketing agents’ chatter. 

I'm doing double duty for the paper: shooting photos and reporting. I draw 
my cameras viewfinder to my eye and ready my finger on the shutter button. Bibi's 
death keen stops me in my tracks. I’m scared the kuh-chik of the shutter and the 
burst of flash will disrupt this final moment between these two women, connected 
by their shared struggle. I’m scared that distraction will steal something away from 
them. 

I wait, unsure, and then begin. It's my job to record the truth. I quickly fire 
off frames. My 35-mm fixed lens means one thing: zoom with my feet. I move in, 
I move out, left and right. The flash illuminates the area. A CBSA officer stands 
nearby. The other one checks their bags. The two friends try to console each other. 
I get the sense they don't expect to see each other again. 

After 10 minutes, the CBSA officers take Bibi to the security screening area. 
Yeasmin walks with her, lightly touching her friend's arm for support. The male of- 
ficer firmly grasps her right elbow, leading her to the security area. The female officer 
ensures Yeasmin stops walking with Bibi. 

I run ahead to the security area entrance. As Bibi is escorted inside, I capture 
several frames of her passing by. She’s weeping, flashing her handcuffs at me and 
clenching a creased, matted Kleenex. 

Bibi stands in the baggage area, looking back for a final glimpse of her loyal 
friend. She looks sad, beaten and timid. I draw my cameras viewfinder to my eye 


and ready my finger on the shutter button. Kuh-chik. fe 
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CARELESS FARMING PRACTICES AND ABOVE-AVERAGE RAINFALLS HAVE PUT RURAL COMMUNITIES 
LIKE GAINSBOROUGH IN HARM'S WAY. CAN THEY STEM THE RISING TIDE? 


n the southeastern corner of Saskatchewan, six-and-a-half kilometres west 
of Manitoba and 34 kilometres north of the U.S. border, sits Gainsborough, 
a village built alongside Gainsborough Creek, which flows into the Souris 
River. 

First right off Highway 18 onto Souris Street, then, next left on to 
Railway Avenue, reveals the town’s landmarks: the Happy Hours Club, Gainsbor- 
ough Fine Foods, the library, Old Village Bistro and the Riverside Hotel line the 

strip. Everyone knows everybody. That’s just the way it is. 
And that’s just the way it was on Saturday, June 28, 2014 when the rain began 
to fall. At 7 p.m., Cathy Murray drove back into town from a shopping trip to 
Minot, North Dakota. She didn’t think much of the downpour, although the water 
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in the creek seemed higher than normal. Still, that didn’t really concern her. It had 
always moved up and down throughout the spring and summer, she recalled. 

Arriving home, she called her mom, Doris Huish, and asked her if shed like 
to stay over for the night. 

“No,” Doris replied. “But my roof is leaking.” 

"Okay, well we'll see you in the morning." 

“Goodnight.” 

At 4:30 Sunday morning, Cathy awoke to the sound of her telephone. It was 
her brother, Vic Huish, who was also Gainsborough’s mayor. Vic had been up all 
night watching Gainsborough's sewer system. He was worried, and didnt know if 


the town would be able to handle the downpour. 


Story and photos 


JEREMY SIMES 


“Look outside,” he told Cathy over the phone. 
After hanging up, she rolled out of bed and made her way to the front door. 
She clenched the door knob. Twist. Pull. She saw it: the water. 


rom her farmhouse—cusped by the creek just outside village limits—Cathy’s 
mother Doris saw the water inch closer by the minute. It was still pouring. Her 
phone rang. It was Cathy. 
"Mum, youre getting out. Dont argue about it,” she said. “And if you don't, 
it ll be the helicopter.” 
Doris usually doesnt like to be told what to do. But the thought of a helicop- 


ter ride churned her stomach. As Cathy and her neighbour left for Doris’s house— 


less than a kilometre from Cathy’s—Doris started packing a suitcase with essentials. 
She placed some items she couldn't take in high places while zipping others in large 
plastic bags, storing them underneath her bed. The front door opened. 

"I don't want to go,” Doris said. 

“Well mum, you have to get out,” Cathy replied. 

"I've got some things.” 

As they drove away from the home, Doris was in awe of the water, wonder- 
ing if the creek could swell more than it had. Doris made her way to her son Da- 
vid's farmhouse—about six kilometres south—so she could stay there until things 
cleared up. Cathy had more work to do. 

Back in town, at 11 a.m. Rena McCharles pulled up in her red 2005 Pontiac 
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Grand Am outside the back entrance of the Riverside Hotel. Her daughter, Alison, 
owned the hotel. The water was six or seven metres away from it. Frazzled, Rena 
ran through the back door to help Alison sandbag. Sewer backup had already filled 
much of the basement. The sandbags weren't serving their purpose. By 11:15, all 
Rena and Alison could do was to give up and go help save other parts of the town. 

When Rena left the hotel, she saw the water had reached her car where it 
was parked. She couldn't wait much longer. She drove home, parked the car in 
the garage, checked on her dogs—Sadie and Chloe—and grabbed a coffee. Others 
needed help, so she left. 

Meanwhile, many of the town's people were heaving sandbags everywhere 
they could. They were too late. All they could do was cover manholes, cut a road to 
divert some of the water, secure the hospital and save what they could. 

Around 3:30 p.m., all of Gainsborough's 280 residents were told to evacuate. 

Rena, her kids and ex-husband, Ken, loaded the truck with their kids and 
grandkids. Eleven total. The dogs, Sadie and Chloe, had to be left behind. 

“We'll come right back,” Ken said. 

“Well, what if you can’t get back?" she asked. 

“We'll get through.” 

They headed for Carnduff, a town 26 kilometres west. 
Cathy, her husband and daughter left for Carnduff too. The 
majority of the villagers followed suit. Four stayed put. Back at 
Doris's farmhouse, the water rose almost half a metre above the 
floorboards, seeping into the electrical wiring, sweeping appli- 
ances off their legs, and permanently mucking a handmade 
blanket for her future grandson. 

The water consumed the town. It carved fields, infringed 
roads and ripped up culverts. That night in Carnduff, the peo- 
ple of Gainsborough—including Renas dogs—were camped 
in yards, on driveways or sleeping in homes. More than 203 


millimetres—or 8 inches—of rain fell that weekend. 


n the eastern rim of the Palliser Triangle—an area once 
O thought too dry for crop production—the soil has been 
mostly wet over the last decade. Some farmers haven't been 
able to plant due to excess soil moisture. They fear bankruptcy. 
The oil industry is also concerned, as roads have been closed 
due to extreme moisture. Restricted road limits, too, put pres- 
sure on productivity. 

It all began in winter 2013, when the Prairies were 
coated with heavy snowfall that lasted until spring, leading to 
high melt volumes in many wetlands, explains John Pomeroy, 
Canada Research Chair in water resources and climate change at the University of 
Saskatchewan. Then came the rain: just over 200 millimetres by June, almost the 
yearly total in some places. 

Those who are downstream pay the price. As a result, 79 communities in Sas- 
katchewan declared a state of emergency. The Manitoba government, too, declared 
a state of emergency, calling on the military to help locals prepare for the flood. But 
it wasnt just the heavy rain that caused the summer 2014 flood in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Hydrologists and some farmers argue the digging of field drains by 
farmers throughout the provinces enhanced the flood's magnitude. By itself, wet- 
land or slough draining doesn’t cause flooding, Pomeroy says. In the past, a summer 
rain—even a torrential downpour—would drain relatively slowly into ditches and 
creeks before entering rivers. But because of man-made draining, stream flows in 
drainage channels have arrived at accelerated rates. 

Pomeroy recently released a study about Smith Creek, a watershed that covers 
400 square kilometres in the heart of Saskatchewan's southeast corner. The Smith 
Creek watershed saw its wetland coverage reduced from 24 per cent in 1958 to 11 


per cent in 2008. Due to wetland drainage, the study found stream-flow volumes 
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and flood peak rose by a third in 2011 from 1958, suggesting drainage has exten- 
sively occurred in the Prairies and the Assiniboine River basin. 

That specific case certainly contributed to the 2014 flood by up to a third, 
Pomeroy thinks. As a result, local administrations were left with massive bills be- 
cause their infrastructure couldnt handle the deluge, or they had no infrastructure 
at all. 

Man-made drains aren't a new phenomenon, but the rules governing them are 
not well known. In a 2014 survey of 491 landowners, the Water Security Agency 
found nearly half didn't understand they needed government approval to drain their 
lands. A large number, 87 per cent, said they supported the practice. At the same 
time, 78 per cent said they felt the impacts, and 28 per cent had lodged formal com- 
plaints. More than half said they believed the current drainage policy isn't effective. 

Under Saskatchewan's current drainage policy, some landowners arent re- 
quired to obtain permits to build field drains. For example, landowners don't need 
to build a drain if they need to remove obstructions, control soil erosion, or restore 
soil conditions if eroded. If the drain is built for those reasons, the landowner must 
divert the water to the channel it would normally flow into. If they bend those rules, 


they are illegally draining. Those who are required to have a permit, but don't, are 


also illegally draining. 

WSA spokesman Patrick Boyle says the organization is currently working on 
new regulations. He didn’t provide specific details regarding what the new policy 
might look like, nor give a definitive date the public can expect regulatory changes. 

Pomeroy proposes there should be better mitigation: constructing dikes, dams 
and retention pods; modifying channels; and bettering agricultural water manage- 
ment. He also thinks floods need to be predicted earlier, and can be avoided by 
zoning land and regulating development, based on continuously updating flood 
mapping systems. Those proposals are but one part of a larger solution: restore the 


Prairie wetlands to avoid future floods and droughts. 


n Gainsborough, Todd Cowan didn't evacuate. The water didn’t reach the breaker 
box in his basement, meaning he had electricity. That and curiosity held him 
back. He wanted to see how high the water would rise. According to Cowan, the 

water level peaked Monday at midnight, with 610 millimetres in his backyard. 
By Thursday, July 3, Gainsborough was no longer isolated by the water. Some 


villagers returned to assess the damage. The Co-op store was devastated, although 


the gas pump still worked. Evaluating their homes, some people were worse off 
than others. Almost everything in Cowan's basement—the carpet, beds, couches, 
television—had to go. Rena just had a crawl space, but lost a newly purchased 
$1,200 water pressure booster. Cathy's basement was full of water to the brim. Of 
everything she lost, she was most heartbroken to find four trashed photo albums 
and wrecked homemade videos of the kids. They were irreplaceable. 

Despite Gainsborough' material losses, no one was injured or drowned. It was 
time to start working. People from Gainsborough and surrounding communities 
cleaned out basements in town, helping anyone who needed it. Happy Hours Club 
became the central meeting place: write your name on the list, wait, break bread 
with others in the same boat as you, hear your name get called, get dirty, repeat until 
every basement is gutted. 

Insurance—if you have it—only covers damage created by sewer backup. 
Regular water seeping through the foundation isn't covered; it's considered an "Act 
of God" by brokers. But the government's Provincial Disaster Assistance Program 
can cover seepage—up to $240,000 for residents, small businesses, agriculture op- 
erations, non-profit organizations and communities—if you're approved. 


As the streets of Gainsborough began to line up with piles of fouled items, 


Opening spread: Gainsborough's 
main street. Opposite page: Cathy 
Murray. This page: Doris Huish. 


Doris was preparing to see her home. 

“You don’t want to see it,” Vic told her. 

“Well, I must see it.” 

As they pulled up to the home, they saw debris hanging off the fences. In 
the distance, oil barrels, wheelbarrows and grain hoppers were scattered across the 
prairie. In the bins, canola and wheat had absorbed much of the water. Spoiled. Her 
car was totalled in the garage. Inside the home, the basement was filled to the top, 
reaching the main level. Almost everything—the Roomba vacuum, dining chairs, 
the bed, appliances, sewing machines, photos, crafts—lost its purpose. 

The 87-year-old farmhouse was finished. Even with PDAP funding, the home 
wasnt worth saving. Two other homes, too, couldnt be saved. Doris left for Win- 
nipeg to stay with her daughter, Julie, while Cathy searched out a replacement home 
for her mother. 

By July 15, some of Gainsborough's residents had permanently returned, un- 
der the condition they wouldn't use their toilets and promised to follow a newly 
established showering schedule. Port-a-potties and bottled water became the norm. 


Even though many were still waiting for insurance money or PDAP funding, 


most—like Rena—were just happy to be home. 

The immediate relief—sandbagging, hiring vacuum trucks and hauling 
things—had cost the village administration $100,000. On Oct. 16, Gainsborough 
received $74,748.56 from PDAP. The port-a-potties were now gone. By the end of 
November, all of the new furnaces were installed into people’s homes. In January, 
plumbers were working on sewer-backup valves and water softeners. 

On March 26, 2015, Gainsborough received a shipment of a temporary 
berm, sandbags and pumps from the government. Even with those new supplies, 
village councillor Cathy Murray hopes the government initiates a 2015 flood reduc- 
tion program so the town can apply for funding to build a permanent berm. The 


town is also waiting for other PDAP payments, if approved. 


n Feb. 16, Doris welcomed me into her small apartment: Room No. 1 on Pe- 
O: Street, better known as Gainsborough’s seniors’ complex. She intention- 
ally dropped a spoon in the kitchen sink. As it clashed with the base, a clang echoed. 

“Do you hear that?” she said. “My old sink never used to make that sound.” 

It’s not the only sound that welcomed Doris when she reluctantly moved into 
her new home in early October. Pipes creak. The furnace groans. You're considered 
“lucky” to get a spot at the seniors’ complex. People move out 
when their mind or body has largely expired. That, or they die 
and move upward. 

At the age of 88, Doriss hair had naturally blanched. 
Her face, no longer held by the clutches of youth, was elegant- 
ly contoured. Each wrinkle had been forged by the labours of 
life, whether the drudgeries of harvest or the flood itself. 

"I didn't want to come here,” she said. “I dont like old. 
It’s not home. It doesn’t feel right. I don’t think it ever will." 

Her hands gestured toward the kitchen. 

"Its perfectly reasonable to have this, but I dont feel 
right in it. I dont like my sink there when I’m doing some- 
thing. We had rooms.” 

Doris acknowledged she'll be living the last years of her 
life here. 

“Have you come to terms with it?” I asked. 

“Tm putting up with it.” 

As Doris sat in her newly furnished apartment, her home 
on the edge of town remained almost lifeless. Windowpanes 
outwardly extended from the home' beige siding, inviting 
every chilly whiff of air to dilute the stench of waste. Mush- 
rooms grew in the living room. The room’s carpet bubbled іп 
patches. Household items sat placidly, looking unmoved since 
the fateful day. Outside, her farmland was overrun by deer that had grown bold. 
She lived in the farmhouse for 58 years. It will be burned in the summer as part of 
a fire training exercise. 

"I don't want to see it." 

Unlike Doris, almost all of the people in Gainsborough had come to terms 
with the flood and its after-effects. Others left due to the collapse of oil prices that 
occurred in October 2014. Three homes were for sale in town. Nobody seemed to 
be buying. 

Gainsborough looked normal on the outside. But inside, some homes re- 
mained with unfinished basements. A few were almost complete. Most were waiting 
until the snow melted. Others will never be re-done. By Feb. 17, 2015, some homes 
still didn't have drinkable tap water. Residents continued to send water samples to 
a government water testing facility, waiting to hear when their tap water is safe. 
Just before I left the Cowans’, Todd's wife, Pam, placed a picture book on a kitchen 
counter. Enclosed were photos of the flood. She flipped to the last page then closed 
the book. 


“You seem to forget,” she said. “Its important not to.” ж. 
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ABOVE 8 BEYOND 


HER JOB WAS TO WATCH CHILD PORNOGRAPHY AND HELP CATCH THE PEOPLE MAKING IT. 
LIKE MANY POLICE OFFICERS, SHE SAW TOO MUCH. 


he single-storey building is constructed almost entirely of glass. 

Sitting less than 400 metres from cars and trucks racing down a 

busy expressway, theres no sign outside to identify its purpose. 

Inside, cubicles are arranged in pods of four, colleagues working 

back-to-back. Managerial offices tightly surround the sterile pods. 
The air in the building is unpredictable—some spots are warm enough to make you 
sweat, while across the room you're reaching for a jacket. Everyone eats, drinks and 
exercises in the same space, never straying from the job. 

It was here, at an Internet Child Exploitation (ICE) unit, where Kristine 
Lacelle worked for just over two years. Canada has five RCMP-operated ICE units, 
and an additional four integrated RCMP municipal units. Lacelle doesn't want to 
reveal the exact unit where she served because she feels its past and present employ- 
ees "have enough on their plates already" without being pulled into the spotlight 
and potentially singled out for criticism. 

Walking past Lacelle on the street, it would be hard to guess she's a 10-year 
RCMP veteran. Not particularly tall, with her brown hair cut shoulder-length, the 
only hint of her past is her quick, deliberate stride. Once you strike up a conversa- 
tion, she’s the kind of person you feel comfortable talking to, like a close friend you 
never knew you had. If you bring up hockey and youre not a Habs fan, a friendly 
argument is guaranteed; her blue eyes flicker with amusement. She's open, amiable, 
and always ready with a sarcastic quip that'll make you laugh. АШ her life, she's 
wanted to help people. The RCMP seemed to be the way to do it. 

But on Dec. 8, 2011, she was far from the proud 25-year-old recruit who 
graduated with Troop 7 at Depot Division in Regina nine years earlier. In a break 
from routine, the ICE staff members filed into a conference room to watch a broad- 
cast of incoming RCMP commissioner Bob Paulson's formal induction. 

Тһе Change of Command ceremony was full of tradition and pomp. Watch- 
ing officers and veterans parade in their red serge, Lacelle fought back tears. For the 
past few weeks she hadn't been herself, eating lunch at her desk, avoiding others. 
Her colleagues had been leaving—sick leave, maternity leave, and transfers—and 
her support system followed them out the door. 

Each day dozens of new case files streamed across her desk, each one showing 
innocent kids being sexually assaulted, over and over and over again. Now, the sight 
of the red serge finally unleashed two years’ worth of bottled-up frustration and 
anxiety. She felt unworthy and adrift from the proud tradition on display. 

"I went into my supervisors office at that point, and just totally broke down 
in tears and told her flat out I didn't know what was happening, didn't know who 
I was anymore. I have no business carrying a gun on the streets. I felt totally lost,” 
she recalls. 

Ona cool, windy day, Dec. 11, 2011, she left work on sick leave, not realizing 


it would be for the last time. Like many on the force, she had seen too much. 


acelle was born Kristine Brockman in Moncton, N.B. When she was five, the 
L Brockmans moved to Saskatchewan, where she attended school in St. Benedict, 
just off Highway 20 between Humboldt and Prince Albert. The school downsized 
after she completed Grade 7, so she finished high school in Middle Lake, a short 
10-minute drive away. She graduated from the University of Saskatchewan with 
a bachelor of science in kinesiology, working summers at a fly-in fishing camp in 
northern Saskatchewan. It was then that Lacelle knew she wanted to be an RCMP 
officer. 

“For me it was always the idea of helping others because, even growing up, I 
felt like I was a go-to person somebody would come to for advice. I wasnt like the 
typical popular person or anything like that, but people always felt comfortable tell- 
ing me their problems and I'd try to come up with a solution,” she explains. 

After a year-and-a-half of tests, paperwork, and plenty of waiting, Lacelle was 
accepted as a recruit. When she graduated from the training academy in November 
2003, her first posting was in Tuktoyaktuk, N.W.T—known simply as ‘Tuk among 


the locals—a community of some 800 beside the Beaufort Sea, near the Yukon bor- 


der. She headed north with her husband and for the next two years took her place 
among a small crew of five that staffed the detachment. 

Just before her kids were born, the couple moved again, but this time closer 
to home. She had her daughter and son in Swift Current, Sask., in 2005 and 2007. 

Two years later she applied to an ICE unit. She was interested in both help- 
ing victims of sexual assault and new technology, so it seemed like a natural fit. Ten 
months later, in September 2009, the Lacelles packed their bags, leaving behind 
their Saskatchewan roots. 

Moving and starting a new job isn't easy at the best of times. Lacelle had lost 
her mother-in-law earlier that year. The kids, aged two and four, were leaving their 
first home. They were saying goodbye to family members who were very close. 

She wasnt worried about herself, though. After all, she had a new job, where 
she would be meeting new people and working through new challenges. The tough- 
er road faced her husband and kids, she thought. They had to adapt and create new 
lives in a strange city. But it wasn’t her family that would gradually fall apart after 


the move—it was Lacelle. 


P olice departments around the world began forming ICE units in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s. Lacelle started her time on the unit by working in investiga- 
tions, one of four main sections alongside research, technology and triage. A file 
comes in and officers determine if it is actually child sexual abuse material. From 
there, they try to find out where it originated. Eventually, all the information col- 
lected gets passed on to officers on the street, who make arrests. 

Lacelle also worked as triage manager, tasked with sorting all incoming mate- 
rial. Her unit was the contact point for any Canadian content found around the 
world, from the United States, to the U.K., to the Netherlands, to Russia, and be- 
yond. There are just too many files to investigate every one, so it's the triage section's 
job to determine if a child is at immediate risk. Some files end up at the bottom of 
the pile, especially if it's just a screenshot. Where there is a strong possibility victims 
are being actively abused, the force needs to take immediate action. 

No matter the job assignment, officers can spend hours looking at horrible 
things. It could be text, audio, video, thousands of pictures, or any possible com- 
bination of these items. Reports arrived every day. Combined with the isolated 
location, and unpredictable building climate, it was far from an ideal work environ- 
ment. 

“Thank God some of the gals and guys I worked with were who they were and 
fantastic. But it was just... it was just bad,” Lacelle's voice trails off, looking away as 
the memories come rushing back. 

Sometimes they would be watching a video or slideshow of images, when 
someone would hit pause and say, “Okay, we've got го talk about this because that 
really bugged me." There was one particular supervisor who always made sure there 
were regular coffee breaks out in the garage—a place to cope, away from the glare 
of computer screens. 

Like many officers, Lacelle had started using dark humour to cope with cer- 
tain situations in the early days of her service. It was how they got through the 
job—laughing about brutal scenes, usually in an inappropriate manner. It didnt 
feel right, but the file had to be investigated from start to finish. It was a way to get 
through it. 

And once they got through it, there was no time for a human discussion about 
what they d seen—they went on to the next call or file. For a long time the dark 
humour, combined with physical activity, seemed to work. But after about a year- 
and-a-half, things started to slowly fall apart. The coffee breaks and chats stopped, 
while the workload increased. 

"I was starting to lose interest in activities, and quitting sports. I found I was 
getting muscle injuries quicker. It was like my body was breaking down as a warning 
to tell me that my mind was breaking down," says Lacelle. 

Her work days weren't material for normal human conversation—and under- 


standably she doesn’t discuss the work in detail. She compares it to asking a veteran 
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if they've ever killed someone. It's just not something you ask about. 


“These are innocent kids... Were talking babies that are being sexually as- 
saulted,” she says. 

Despite countless hours researching and tracking down offenders, the number 
of files continually expanded. When Lacelle started, there were approximately 3,000 
files. By the time she left at the end of 2011, there were more than 5,300 files in the 
system, each potentially involving multiple offenders and victims 


Thousands of files, thousands of kids and thousands of offenders. And not 


enough hours in the day. With supportive management and regular breaks in the 
work day, the job can be tough but manageable, says Lacelle. Without that support, 


it can lead to feelings of helpless despair. 


D r. Carolyn Burns started working with the RCMP as a volunteer victim sup- 
port worker. For more than 16 years, she attended scenes of traumatic events 
and provided support to victims and witnesses. She's now a registered clinical coun- 
sellor in Langley, B.C., after writing her masters on coping mechanisms among 
ICE investigators, and her PhD on their decisions to access psychological services. 
Today, she specializes in treating first responders and people suffering from second- 
ary trauma. 

She spoke with many officers over her time volunteering for the RCMP, and 
during the hours of interviews for her studies. It wasn’t surprising to discover that 
tracking child exploiters on the Internet can be extremely intense and frustrating, 
leaving many investigators feeling powerless and helpless. The work can drag on for 
months without results and follow officers home. 

"Some of them talk about, after spending a long time viewing either pictures 
or video, they'll have auditory flashbacks, hallucinations,” says Burns. 


Because most of their work can’t be discussed outside office walls, there is a 


strong reliance on co-workers, Burns learned. Many also use exercise to cope. One 
woman simply ran and ran and ran until she stopped feeling angry. However, there's 
only so much officers can do on their own, Burns says. Supervisors and units need 
to create a supportive environment. 

Not everyone who needs help gets it. Years of research have shown Burns that, 
while there are good mental health treatments out there, they're not always easy to 
access. Many people just want to talk, but they don’t know where to go. Will people 
understand? Is it the right time to open up? After seeing society's worst elements 
a daily basis, who can they even trust? 

On May 1, 2014, the RCMP launched a new five-year mer 


egy. It includes an agreement with Health Canada to provide support to officers 


ealth strat- 


and their immediate family members through Employee Assistance Services. When 
Lacelle went on leave, the RCMP did not provide any face-to-face counselling, 
instead relying on referrals to outside professionals and Operational Stress Injury 
clinics designed for and run by the Canadian Armed Forces. 

The RCMP is developing a peer-to-peer support program, but most members 
still have to go through the employee assistance 1-800 number without knowing 
who will answer. The RCMP like any police agency, has its own unique culture that 
makes people hesitate before they talk to a stranger. 

“There’s a time and a place as police officers—any first responder—where you 
go there to do the job... you need to be in control,” says Lacelle. “But yet there needs 
to be a time that you can just be a human being and say, “That was really fucked up’ 


and process what you've witnessed. 


D7 permission for a compassionate transfer, Lacelle nonetheless moved 
herself and her family back to Saskatoon. It was a life-saving decision, she 
explains. “In my mind, it was either move back and risk the consequences of going 
against authority, or stay and wind up six feet underground,” she says. 

Two weeks after walking out the doors and leaving the ICE unit behind, 
Lacelle and her family were celebrating Christmas back in Saskatchewan. But 


Lacelle wasn't herself—she knew it, and so did everyone else. In the new year, the 
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"I went into my 
supervisor's office 
at that point and 
just totally broke 
down in tears and 
told her flat out I 
didnt know what 
was happening, 
didnt know who 
I was anymore. I 
have no business 
carrying a gun on 
the streets. I felt 
totally lost." 


recovery process began: twice-a-week sessions with a psychologist, trying different 
meds and just trying to cope and function during the day, all with two kids depend- 
ing on her. 

Family was important. She went home by herself to see her parents and sisters, 
and out to B.C. to visit her aunt in the months that followed. "I called these emer- 
gency trips because I was suicidal," she says. 

But while she had strong support from her relatives, her employer was another 
story. Тһе RCMP paid for her psychological services but that's about it, she says. 
Lacelle gleaned the impression that emails, benefits, and salary changes might be 
easier to get if she were physically injured. Dealing with mental illness seemed dif- 
ferent. Lacelle was cut off. It was like she just disappeared. 

The bureaucratic policies and procedures didnt help, either. Trying to get a 


compassionate transfer back to Saskatchewan was a nightmare. Nobody seemed 


to know who was doing what. Shed been taught how to fire a weapon ai 
criminals, but not how to navigate the labyrinth of her own workplace, or to ad- 
vocate for herself. 

"It makes me think back to training, you know. It's kind of a game... meant 
to kind of break you down to a point and then build you back up (how) they want 
you. But in all of that training, you're never allowed to basically question authority. 
Ever," she says. 

Implementing a mental health care strategy is one thing. Making it work 
is another. While there is plenty of policy on paper, it's not reaching the people 
who need help. Since 2006, 32 retired or serving RCMP members have committed 
suicide. There is no breakdown of the causes. Burns recommends setting out clear 
directions and implementing regular follow-ups. That can start with people having 


e right information, and who genuinely care, she says. 
the right inf t d wł у he ѕа) 


Opening spread and this page: Kristine Lacelle 
continues her recovery in Saskatchewan. 


Lacelle now lives in Saskatoon, where her recovery continues. "You basically 
want to crawl into a hole and die. And how you get back out... it’s different for 
everybody. But so far, I’m out,” she says. 

RCMP officers have some of the toughest jobs in the country—including 
those on the ICE units—and it takes a certain kind of person to do the job. “Тһеу 
feel so responsible for the work. They're such a dedicated, amazing group of people," 
says Burn 

That sense of dedication and responsibility pulls officers through the day, but 
it can also push them down the hole of despair. Since taking a medical discharge in 
February 2015, Lacelle is committed to helping those who suffer in silence by talk- 


ing openly about her experience. “I feel I can just give that voice to those who arent 


able," she says. “Му hope is that things have changed since I walked out those doors 
December 2011,7 ё. 
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he number of disasters that began to plague Sammia Ahmed’s spe- 

cial day was practically comedic. As she walked downstairs, the 

lights flashed to darkness and she heard people chattering that the 

water wasnt working, both results of the grey storm brewing out- 

side. Some people might consider rain bad luck, but family mem- 
bers assured her that it was a good thing, although everyone had a slightly different 
version of why. In some cultures it's said rain on your wedding day signifies the last 
tears the bride will ever shed. 

Sammia woke up on Aug. 9, 2014 in a home that was “оп fire" with people. 
Hundreds of relatives and friends were rushing around, actively preparing for a day 
that was centred around the 21-year-old Canadian. Her extended family was usu- 
ally scattered around the globe, so she couldn't help but appreciate the fact that they 
were all together. It felt good to be back in her hometown of Ratto Wal, Pakistan. 

Her parents’ newly built three-storey mansion was barely up in time for this 
event. Previously stark, having only been furnished and decorated that month, it 
had never been more alive. 

Two hours of sleep the night before meant exhaustion today. Sammia’s young- 
er cousins had kept her up, spending the night giggling and sharing stories of their 
youthful crushes. She knew sleep was more important than ever, but she couldnt 
shake the feeling that this was her last opportunity to take part in these girlish 
activities. She was clinging to her past, but before long she was pulled back into 
the moment. 

Sammia grabbed her suitcase, which she stuffed full of her clothes and jewelry 
in preparation for this hectic day, all of which had been sent to her from her future 
in-laws. 

“You're coming with me,” she said to her cousin Atika, reaching out her 
mehndi-covered hands to pull her along. 

Outside, the family driver was waiting to whisk them away to her uncle's 
house, offered as a spot to get ready. Sammia and her cousin, who would soon be 
starting school at the University of Regina, were eager to begin preparing themselves 
for the night's escapades. 

Just a few hours later, Sammia resembled a doll come to life. Her perfectly 
made-up skin glistened under the lights and her dark brown eyes sparkled behind 
kohl cat-eyes. Gold eye shadow applied to the inner corners of her eyelids matched 
her headpiece, dangling on her forehead, and the necklaces resting above her col- 
larbone. Her bright red chiffon dress was decorated with gold and white sequin 
beading. Sparkling bangles of the same colours, at least 20 on each wrist, caught the 
light. The entire ensemble was heavy and she felt slightly uncomfortable, slightly 
not herself. 

Sammia waited patiently. The day was not yet short of mishaps. In the streets, 
political protests broke out and guests were delayed by police barricades. Two pro- 
testors died and 100 were injured objecting to Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif. 

Even though guests arrived five hours late, Sammia didn't feel like shed yet 
had a minute to think. Soon, the man she was about to marry would walk in and 


she would lay her eyes on him in person for the first time. 


our months later, in the small Saskatchewan town of Rosthern, I sat alone in 
Е а one-bedroom motel room-turned-apartment, waiting for my newly married 
friend. Тһе minimal space was humbly filled with a couch, her bed and a wooden 
dresser with a mirror. A lonely white artificial tree sat naked in the corner. It had 
been exactly one month since Christmas. 

With a gush of wind she opened the door. It was a stormy day. An oversized 
black jacket engulfed her body, protection from the harsh Saskatchewan wind. A 
warm embrace and kiss on the cheek is automatic from her—so that's what she did. 

“Му doctor's appointment ran long,” she said. In one hand she held a fast 
food bag. In the other was her first ultrasound picture, which she proudly showed 
me. 


Taking off her jacket, she began to complain of her growing belly. “I’m used 
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to it though. It's just like when I used to eat too much food,” she giggled. “I got a 
little belly from that too.” 

Her smile glowed, contrasting black pants and a dark, baggy T-shirt. She 
turned away and pulled photo albums from a dresser against the wall. In a note- 
book, she had written about each day of her pregnancy: how she had felt that day 
and information during her doctor's appointments were scribbled down. She tucked 
the new picture into the first page. 

Then she emptied the fast food bag. “I brought you chocolate, too,” she 
smiled, handing me a chocolate Santa Claus. She settled in, seated on her bed. The 
small room might not look like the ideal living situation but in Sammia’s mind, it 
was a step towards independence. Her suite was attached to the family business, a 
motel and gas station that she helped run. 

We spent the next couple of hours catching up on the details of her wedding 
and new husband. His full name is Muhammad Salman Tamir; to friends, Salman. 
We pored through a stack of professionally compiled wedding albums. Picture after 
picture, in an array of poses, she radiated doll-like beauty. The version of Sammia 
sitting in front of me was obviously different from the one in her wedding pictures. 
In her home life she was bare-faced with her hair in a simple ponytail. 

“I just remember thinking, “Yay, I have someone who's mine now,” she 
beamed with excitement flipping through the pages, still seemingly in the ‘pinch 
me’ stage. “He loves me, and life is good.” 

This upbeat attitude is difficult to comprehend. After only a few months of 
marriage, she and Salman were separated by almost 11,000 kilometres when she 
returned to Canada. 

“We had time to get to know each other, but yet we don’t know each other, 
and that leaves so many firsts and a lot of surprises for us in the future,” she said. 

The phone rang incessantly throughout our conversation. 

"Its just my hubby,” she said, smiling. News of the ultrasound was eagerly 


awaited on the other side of the globe. 


espite the stigma surrounding arranged marriages, they stand up well to more 
D conventional North American marriages, according to Brian Willoughby, as- 
sistant professor in the School of Family Life at Brigham Young University in Provo, 
Utah. 

“People who have that tie-in, whether it’s a religious or cultural community 
that does arrange marriages, and they have that mentality, then they can be just as 
successful,” he explained to me. 

Still, Sammia’s sister Rubia wasnt so sure. 

Rubia remembers the day well. She watched the white Toyota Prado draped in 
red roses and wrapped in an oversized red ribbon drive away and she wiped the tears 
from her eyes. She couldn't believe her sister was leaving with a stranger, for good. 
The situation was beginning to sink in, but she hadn't fully accepted it yet. Even 
though the practice is traditional, and seemed to be considered normal by the rest 
of her family, she couldnt quite shake the strange feeling of giving her sister away. 
At first, Sammia told her the marriage was mostly to please her parents. Later, she 
explained to Rubia that when she decided she was at a good point in her life to get 
married, she wanted it to be her parents’ choice. 

“T was really uncomfortable with it at first. I was, like, ‘How are you going to 
settle with a stranger?’ Every time she went to visit him I was, like, “Нез a stranger, 
I don't understand, I can't comprehend.” 

Months after her sisters wedding day, Rubia’s discomfort faded. "Now that 
I see my sister and see that she's actually happy, I think maybe it wasn’t that much 
of a bad thing,” she told me, as we sat together on a concrete bench surrounded by 
geological exhibits in the University of Saskatchewan's science building. 

“I feel like the choice of Sam getting married was basically her choice,” Rubia 
said. “I’m 99.9 per cent sure.” 

Rubia insisted her parents have a ‘no pressure’ approach when it comes to 


marriage. Both daughters were told that if they wanted to get married, they could 


enlist the help of their father. If they chose not to wed at all, that would be their 
own decision. On the other hand, their dad said their younger brother was free to 
choose his own wife. But if it wasn’t a good choice, their dad would naturally step 
in to arrange a better one, Rubia added with a shrug. 

“I don't think I could handle an arranged marriage. I’m not that brave,” said 
Rubia nervously. “Га want to know the person really well before. I trust my parents 
but sometimes it's good to know for yourself, too." 

Her parents lived most of their lives in Pakistan and follow ‘old school’ tra- 
ditional beliefs, she explained. They've always wanted their daughters to marry men 
who would provide for them and who fit a list of other criteria. If they didnt think 
someone was up to par, they wouldnt have a problem turning them away. That 
would require bringing a guy to meet them, something Rubia could never see her- 
self actually doing. 

“Tm like super-terrified of what other people will say, like, what my parents 
will say. I don’t like getting rejected or glared at by my parents, so I don’t know,” 
she said. 

It’s not a surprising fear, given the cultural context that surrounds her. “In 
North America we place such a high value on individual choice and individualism,” 
said Willoughby. "Individualism is such a strong, pervasive cultural value, it would 
take something pretty fundamental in terms of a shift in culture to get us away 


from that." 


Opening spread: A collage of 
Sammia Ahmed's wedding 
ou might think once photos. This page: a pregnant 
married, things get — Аһтей аууа!з һег n ERG іп 
easier—you're done the Rosthern, Sask. 
planning and prepping 
and can just enjoy be- 
ing with your husband 
or wife. For Sammia and 
Salman, this hasn't exactly 
been the case. 

To live with Sam- 
mia in Canada full time, 
Salman must be granted 
permanent resident sta- 
tus. Áccording to the 
Government of Canada 
immigration guidelines, 
a Canadian citizen or 
permanent resident is eli- 
gible to sponsor a spouse FEL 
for permanent residency if they are over 18 and agree to financially support his 
or her spouse for the first three years—meaning the sponsor must meet certain 
income guidelines. Their marriage must be legally valid in the country where they 
got married as well as in Canada. Sadly, for many couples, this process doesn't hap- 
pen overnight. 

Both the sponsor and their spouse must apply and wait for their applications 
to be processed. Assessment of the sponsor takes about 62 days in Canada. A perma- 
nent resident application assessment from the embassy in Islamabad, Pakistan can 
take up to 36 months. This is the longest processing time for any country. 

"There is also a cost for the application. The processing fee for the Canadian 
sponsor is $75 and $475 for the spouse. The Right of Permanent Residence fee for 
the spouse is $490. This means, in total, it could take three years and cost $1,040 
for Sammia's husband to get to Canada, not including travel expenses or insurance. 

Rules for the newly-married are complex. Conditional permanent residence 
status allows for spouses who are in a relationship with their sponsor two years or 
less and have no children in common with their sponsor, like Sammia and Salman, 


to come to Canada. The condition requires the sponsored spouse or partner to live 


to Canada, her due date drawing near. 


together in a "conjugal relationship" with their sponsor for two years after the day 
they became a permanent resident. Beyond the applications, the spouse must also 
go through a medical exam and pass criminal and security verifications. There is also 
an interview in the Canadian visa office before entry is allowed. 

Sammia and Salman began the process as soon as they were married by sub- 
mitting their applications. Now, they find themselves playing the waiting game. 
When she went to Pakistan the first time, the focus was on getting married. Af- 
terwards, they didn't have much free time to get to know each other as a couple. 
Salman’s family was always around and it was a priority for him to spend time with 
them. Eventually, he had to return to work as a bank teller. 

Sammia suffered from stomach ailments and then, when she became preg- 
nant, morning sickness. She decided returning to Canada was her best option. 

“That was sad,” she recalled. “It was like, okay, so we got married. It just felt 
like a... responsibility." 

After being separated for almost six months, Salman convinced her to come 
back for a visit. For Sammia, making the trip was a big deal. More than anything 
else, she describes herself as independent. Relying on someone doesn't come nat- 
urally; in fact its somewhat uncomfortable. She isn't used to needing someone, 
or even wanting someone around. She also isn't used to making big sacrifices for 
people, a category travelling thousands of miles while pregnant falls under. 

"It was like a sym- 
bol of me showing him 
that I love him,” she told 
me. The love she feels for 
him is a new thing, she 
admitted. 

The couple went 
to Dubai on vacation 
together, just the two of 
them. 

"We really got to 
know each other,” Sam- 
mia said. “We really 
understand each other's 
feelings and respect each 
other now." 

"[his time I got 
more emotionally close 
to him." 

After a month-long 


holiday, Sammia returned 


“Do I have to go? Can't I stay?” she whispered іп his ear as she hugged him 
tightly. 

This time was different. This time she didn't want to let go. They stood in the 
Lahore International Airport and he urged, “TIl be there honey, just go. Just think 
about our baby." 

Sitting in her motel suite in March, Sammia sniffled and grabbed a tissue, still 
sick from travelling back to Canada. She told me she hoped her husband would be 
able join her in Saskatoon when the baby's May due date approached, allowable 
with a temporary visa. 

"Before I said I could do it alone, now I’m, like, maybe I should have him 
there,” she said. “You know when you fall in love, it's like your whole world is sur- 
rounded by that one person." 

"Everything is about that person." 

For now, though, Sammia sat in wintery Rosthern, refolding baby clothes she 
had pulled out to show me, thinking about her husband on the other side of the 


world. We. 
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CAN GRAFFITI MAKE A CITY BETTER? 


Story and photos 
by 
CAITLIN BREZINSKI 


hat is it about a city that makes it come alive? Is it the 

crowded streets, waves of people running frantically 

to get from place to place? Traffic ripping through the 

streets, the blur spreading like hypnosis? Or is there 

something else underneath the surface of routine and 
frenzy of daily life? Behind the laughing billboards and empty walls, there’s a spark 
too often ignored or missed, existing in a struggle to remain seen and heard. 

The colours and shapes, all at once kaleidoscopic and fragmented, speak 
through walls and objects otherwise silent and ordinary. These city streets are a 
canvas for art and creation but can diminish to nothing in a flash. The colours van- 
ish and the world which struggled to stay seen is covered and hidden. But not gone. 
This ephemeral landscape continues to play out in a visual conversation dominated 
by power and control. A public battle over graffiti rages on and, like this world, it’s 
not just black and white. 

Graffiti: a word that arose from the Italian graffiato, meaning ‘scratched.’ The 
world’s oldest written Latin was carved into the Lapis Niger in the Roman Forum in 
575 B.C. The words were preceded by cave paintings and drawings that found their 
way to architecture, and have remained part of humanity’s written story ever since. 

1969 was a momentous year for the evolution of contemporary graffiti and 
a kid named Demetrius in New York City. One night, he heard the news that 
someone was writing his name and street number around his neighbourhood. Julio 
204, one of the first graffiti writers in New York, was a member of the Savage Skulls 
gang. Demetrius and his friends decided to try it out. Demetrius chose Taki, a 
short form of a Greek alternative for his name, Demetraki, as his tag. He added his 
street number—183rd Street in Washington Heights, Manhattan—and TAKI 183 
emerged. In 1970, he scribbled his tag on the subway stations and election posters 
on his way to school in Midtown Manhattan. As a foot messenger, every time he 
took to the streets to make a delivery, he wrote his name on walls and lampposts. 
“TAKI 183 Spawns Pen Pals,” was the July 21 headline in The New York Times in 
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1971. The attention from the article made TAKI 183 one of the most influential 
graffiti writers, the first New Yorker to become famous for graffiti. 

"The urban-style graffiti that was born on the subway trains had an influence 
locally and internationally, spreading to places like San Francisco, which were hit 
with their own waves. From subway stations, to hobo train graffiti, to tags and 
shapes appearing on walls and lampposts, graffiti is a worldwide phenomenon 
today, appearing in some form everywhere. The evolution of graffiti spread and 
merged with hip-hop culture, becoming something much more than a scratch on a 
surface or a simple spray-painted tag. 


Graffiti has become a subculture. 


s an eighth-grader growing up in Regina's artsy Cathedral Area, Josh Goff 
AS drawn to graffiti, fueled by his love for art and influenced in part by 
hip-hop culture and comic books. Internet searches and glossy magazine pages on 
mainstream graffiti in New York and San Francisco drew him further to the world 
of urban art. He fed off the identity it gave him and used it as an outlet to build his 
character. While some desired to create an alter ego for themselves, Goffs motiva- 
tion stemmed from wanting to become a better artist. But Goffs days of doing un- 
sanctioned graffiti were short-lived. He ended up getting arrested before he turned 
18, after he and his friends got caught holding spray paint. If you're into graffiti, 
you're officially a vandal. If you're a vandal, you're a criminal. 

Graffiti is taboo, seen by many as nothing more than a crime. Suppression 
of graffiti is a priority in Regina. If something is not commissioned, it gets wiped 
out. The 2008 bylaw enforced by the City of Regina, called ‘Lets Wipe out Graf- 
fiti; aims to get rid of all graffiti in the city. A quick search of the yellow pages for 
removal services brings up several options. 

What exactly is the city afraid of? The belief is that graffiti damages the city, 
diminishes property value and leads to criminal activity. But does it always? The 
‘broken windows’ theory to dealing with graffiti has been around for years and the 
power struggle can change art into confrontation. The idea that graffiti is often 
gang-related has led to an atmosphere of suspicion. Youth are often targeted by 
police. A can of spray paint can be seen as paraphernalia. A dangerous pastime. 

Chris Kortright and Michelle Stewart have seen it all before. As an offshoot 
of research into policing and visual anthropology in urban places in Sacramento 
and San Francisco, they researched the war on graffiti. As much as it is about art, 
Kortright argues that graffiti is a legal, political and economic struggle. 

Тһе removal of graffiti is called abatement. "It seems mundane but there аге 
actual consequences. Larger questions get articulated in something as paint and you 
don’t think about іс when you drive by and see abatement,” Kortright says. 

"If theres so much work going into controlling that type of creativity, it re- 
ally makes you wonder what we're valuing,” adds Stewart. “Are we valuing creative 
expression or (valuing) that a garbage can should always be green?” 

For Stewart, a visual anthropologist, and Kortright, a writer and researcher, 
moving to Regina in 2011 was a different experience. After being surrounded by 
graffiti for many years, the pair noticed its curious absence in the Queen City, vis- 
ible mainly on trains passing through from other places. 

Shortly after the pair arrived in Regina, the garage door of the house they 
were renting got tagged. The City of Regina lists three steps to follow when noticing 
graffiti on property: record it, report it and remove it. Anyone who doesn't remove 
graffiti receives an Order to Comply. Kortright and Stewart thought it was almost 
comical that their research was about to be played out in their own backyard. But 
instead of abatement, their landlord hired an urban artist to fully decorate the space. 

Such responses can change how people view a city. “You get used to the idea 


that walls don’t have to be beige and white,” Stewart said. 


fter Goff was arrested, he had the opportunity to help paint the Lakeridge 
Skatepark in Regina's north end as a community service requirement. From 


there, he started painting commissioned murals throughout the city. For over 10 
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years, Goff and other artists have repainted the wall of Brandee’s Corner Store on 
13th Avenue, a new mural for each annual Cathedral Village Arts Festival. Today, 
as a recognized urban artist, he's tried to legitimize the craft and has seen people's 
perceptions change over time into something more positive. As Goff grew older, he 
began pondering the bigger picture of life and changed his tag to True. “I started 
looking inward and asking more questions,” he explains. “I kind of got onto this 
idea of the pursuit of truth and kind of, what is the truth about the world around 
me? What is the truth about the world inside of me?” 

Hes not the only prominent urban artist to emerge from Regina's streets. 
Danny Fernandez has always been into hip-hop and got his start in illegal graffiti 
in Grade 10, just for fun. He took a break when he got older to focus on music, 
but his interest in graffiti was sparked again when he attended art school in Calgary 
in 2003. Since then, he’s been working on commissioned murals for friends and 
various businesses in the midst of an equally busy music career. As someone who 
constantly tours around the world, he leaves his mark wherever he goes but says he 
will always consider Regina home. Although Fernandez moved to Vancouver about 
four years ago and spends much of his time there, he tries to return to Regina almost 
monthly to create murals. He has used the tag Def3 since he was about 13 and has 
found creating art as something almost therapeutic, a feeling many artists share. 

"I know guys who are lawyers who still go out and paint trains in the morn- 
ing,” he says. “I know guys who are of all different walks of life that you would never 
think that they were graffiti artists but they've just been doing it for such a long time 
and that’s kind of what they do to get away for a couple hours.” 

Fernandez said that although there are going to be people that ruin graffiti’s 
reputation for other artists, the feeling he gets when the community comes together 
is something he appreciates. “The thing that I really enjoy about doing it is how 
happy people get when youre painting. It’s always kind of nice to see people gather 
around and kind of watch you do it.” 

While Goff notices some attitudes are changing, he believes Saskatchewan as a 
whole is still a baby in the worldwide culture of graffiti. He says his efforts with the 
city to implement more programming for youth and establish a community graffiti 
wall are constantly met with a dead end. Goff knows there are always going to be 
those who are against graffiti but he argues that people involved with illegal graffiti 
arent always just out to vandalize something or to chase a thrill. As he gets older, he's 
come to realize that graffiti is more political and is more about identity and being 
able to bring a voice to the public without having to pay for a billboard space. Lack- 
ing progress with City Hall, lately he's focused most of his efforts on things he can 
get started by himself, teaching workshops for the school board's Create program 
and continuing his partnership with the Cathedral Village Arts Festival. 

"It's really cool to see that instead of trying to go to the city and get them to 
change, I kind of go to the community and ask for their support and every year we 
get enough money to paint (Brandee’s) wall.” 

For Fernandez, the effort lies within the artists themselves. “Іп other cities, 
like all over the world that I've been to, there are a lot of places that just become 
these free walls because there's just no chance of stopping it, so I think the city 
eventually adopts it." 

Meanwhile, modern-day graffiti culture has changed since its inception. The 
once-prolific TAKI 183 stopped tagging buildings. Names like Banksy have become 
synonymous with street art culture, popularizing graffiti by selling works for profit 
and holding gallery events. Is graffiti art dying out and becoming muralism? Is it 
losing its roots and turning into a business? Whatever the case, it’s still able to trans- 
form a barren urban landscape and create a much more interesting visual conversa- 
tion. Stewart points out that the stunning graffiti art of the Mission District in San 
Francisco, a historically Latin American and Irish community, was never sanc- 
tioned. After the neighbourhood came together and defended it, it became a colour- 
ful landscape the authorities don't touch. The power of artists and a community can 


change the way people look at creative expression, moving our cities beyond the 'art 


versus vandalism’ dichotomy. б. 
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awrence Samuel Gordon was born on the Prairies during a warm 
summer day in June of 1916. It was the same year the three-storey 
hotel in Eastend, Sask., burned to the ground and the same year it 
was rebuilt. It was the same day the Morning Leader proclaimed Ger- 
man destroyers had captured an Allied battleship. 

The fourth child of Samuel and Anna Luella (known as Ella), Lawrence took 
his first breath in an era of far-away conflicts. But life was peaceful in the Gordons 
quaint two-storey home, with untamed prairie stretching out in every direction. 
Section 1, Township 5, Range 22 West of the Third Meridian would be his home for 
the next 15 years. He and younger brother Robert, affectionately known as Duke, 
were home-schooled by their mother until Clay Centre School opened when he 
was 10. Lawrence and Duke would race horses during the school lunch hour, to the 
consternation of many a teacher. 

Lawrence was 5'6" with large hazel eyes and hands built for hard work. He 
was smooth on the dance floor and a sharp shot with a .45. When the Great De- 
pression hit, work became scarce and soon he was attracted by the lure of the United 
States. He travelled to Casper, Wyoming and began working as a ranch hand on the 
Mills sheep farm. Meanwhile, tensions began to rise again in Europe. German exter- 
mination squads were slaughtering thousands of Jews, Auschwitz II was established 
and on Dec. 7, 1941, a few minutes before 8 a.m., Japan bombed Pearl Harbour. It 
was a move that would thrust America and Lawrence into a new age of war. 

Weeks later Lawrence travelled back to Eastend for his last Christmas at home 
with his brothers. Three of the four Gordon boys enlisted that year. Kenneth—also 
known as Bud—and Lawrence would enlist with the Americans, while younger 


brother Duke would join the Canadians. Kenneth was 30, Lawrence was 25 and 


crosshairs. Lawrence put his arms against the turret, bracing himself for a hit he 
knew would come. Shrapnel shredded through the vehicle, slicing through both his 
forearms. A shell entered the car through the turret where he sat, ripping through 
his pelvis and hitting the gas tank. The crew's bodies were blasted from the M8 
Greyhound and left charred on the ground. Lawrence was unrecognizable. 

He was hit at the Falaise Gap, about 200 kilometres east of Paris, likely un- 
aware younger brother Duke was fighting just 32 kilometres away. A passing Ger- 
man would later lay his coat over Lawrence’s body—an act of respect that would 
keep Lawrence missing for 70 years. 

The small town Saskatchewan boy took his last breath on French soil, fighting 
for the American flag and buried under a German cloak. 


letter informing Lawrence' family of his death and his bloodied wallet, singed 

at the edges, were the only remnants returned to the Gordon family in East- 
end, creating an open wound that would never heal. 

Ella, his mother, wrote to find out what happened to her second-youngest 
boy. The longer her questions were left unanswered, the more her trust in the U.S. 
military waned. She soon realized military officials didnt know where he was or 
what happened. 

Oct. 8, 1946: "I am writing you in regards to the location of the grave of my 
son PFC Lawrence S. Gordon 19074804 of the 32nd armoured regiment who was 
killed in action in Normandy on Aug. 13, 1944. I have written you before concern- 
ing this, also to the Red Cross, but have yet to get a satisfactory reply. I should 
think by this time they would have located it. Please let me know at your earliest 


convenience and oblige. Mrs. Ella Gordon." 


[he small town Saskatchewan boy took his last breath on French soil, 


fighting for the American flag and buried under a German cloak. 


Duke was only 23. It was the final time the brothers would sit together; the last 
time theyd laugh, joke, or embrace. By January 1942, Lawrence had enlisted with 
Reconnaissance Company of the 32nd Armored Regiment. 

On Sept. 5, 1943 Lawrence boarded the Capetown Castle with only a wallet 
and three family photos in his possession. The ship had once been a floating symbol 
of whimsy and luxury. Now, instead of the usual 600 cheerful passengers, it hauled 
6,000 men in uniform, retooled into a 27,000-tonne hearse carrying many to their 
graves. Nerves buzzed with anticipation and space was limited. Lawrence’s bunk was 
nested іп the ship’s swimming pool, along with the rest of his regiment. He landed 
in England on Sept. 23 and began his final training near Stonehenge. 

Europe was in tatters, war-torn and starving. The only piece of home Law- 
rence had left was Duke, who he met up with twice during the last of his training— 
a small comfort under the darkening cloud of battles to come. 

"Ihree days before his 28th birthday Lawrence got his first taste of combat. Тһе 
hardworking farm boy and his regiment landed on Omaha Beach around 2 p.m. 
on June 23, 1944. The battle was over, but bodies floated in the water—fathers, 
brothers and friends who days ago stormed the beaches in a hunt for victory. It was 
a sight hed never imagined. 

А mere month later Lawrence found himself the car commander of an M8 
Greyhound, a position usually reserved for corporals and sergeants, not privates 
like himself. Mass casualties the day before meant the regiment scrambled to fill 
positions. The six-wheeled armoured car was about 16 feet long, eight feet wide and 
weighed more than 16,500 pounds. It carried an unacquainted crew of four. The 
crew's job was reconnaissance—scouting the enemy and returning information to 
the line—a job that often made them target practice. 


On Aug. 13, 1944, around 8:30 p.m., Lawrences car was caught in German 
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The response, dated 22 days later: “No reports have been received that your 
son's remains have been discovered." 

Lawrence was lost, joining 73,000 other American soldiers missing at the 
end of the Second World War. Ella entrusted his final possessions to eldest son 
James, where the wallet and mystery of Lawrence’s death were stored in his bedroom 
dresser. 

Six years later, in 1950, James Gordon welcomed his second youngest son. He 
named him Lawrence Robert. Young Lawrence decided in Grade 7 that he would 
become a lawyer, a choice he never strayed from—a determined characteristic that 
followed him through life. He grew into a charming man, often dressed in a suit and 
tie. Although taller than his missing uncle, Gordon bore a resemblance to his him. 

Years passed. Ella, Sam, James, Duke, and Bud died without knowing what 
happened to their son, brother and friend. Many talked of finding the grave and vis- 
iting, but none of them made it. Before James died, his son Lawrence promised him 
hed go. Finally, in 2000, the missing soldiers namesake made the trek to Europe. 

Lawrence Robert Gordon, now a well-known lawyer in Medicine Hat, had 
done his due diligence before travelling to Europe. He wrote the U.S. military ask- 
ing where his uncle was buried. This time, officials offered an answer: he was in 
the Brittany American Cemetery in Saint-James, France. Gordon arrived at the 
cemetery May 30, ready to fulfill the family promise. He walked up to the reception 
desk, excited, and told the attendant he was here to visit the grave of Lawrence S. 
Gordon. The attendant checked the records and told Gordon there was no record 
of a Lawrence Samuel Gordon buried in the cemetery; instead his name was etched 
into the wall of the missing. Gordon couldn't understand—how could the wallet 
come home, but Lawrence remain missing? 


His heart sank. 


“ГП never find him,” he thought as he boarded the plane home, the weight of 
an unfulfilled promise on his back. 

Gordon returned to Medicine Hat. Hed established a good life. He was 50 
years old with a wife, two kids and a successful practice. He stored the wallet, passed 


down from his father, at his home and reluctantly accepted the journey was over. 


or Jed Henry the journey was just beginning. The Wisconsin-based investiga- 
Е tive journalists grandfather served іп the 32nd Armor Regiment of the 3rd 
Armored Division—alongside Lawrence Gordon. But Henry’s grandfather survived 
the battle and died an old man, four years after his grandson was born. 

From an early age, Henry was interested in his grandfather’s regiment. In 
2011, Henry—now a 31-year-old Emmy-winning videographer—left his home in 
Madison for a research trip to France. There, a local named Alexis Boban asked 
Henry if he was aware one of the 44 members of the Reconnaissance Company 
killed Aug. 13, 1944 had never been recovered. Henry was unfamiliar with the case, 
but instantly committed to discovering what happened to his grandfather's fellow 
soldier, the missing Lawrence S. Gordon. He felt it was his 
duty to find the one comrade of his grandfather's 
who never made it home. 

Henry returned to the U.S. and discov- 
ered the younger Lawrence Gordons letter to 
the U.S. military at the archives in St. Louis. 
He wrote down the Medicine Hat phone num- 
ber on the letterhead. In March 2012 he phoned 
Gordon’s law office excited to talk to a relative of 
the missing man. That day, he never made it past 
the secretary, who was convinced he must have 
the wrong number. He didn’t give up. He emailed 
Gordon directly, writing he thought he could find 
Lawrence. 

Gordon knew from experience the quest was 
likely impossible. Reading Henry’s email, though, he 
decided it was worth another shot. Multiple email 
exchanges later, the pair agreed to join forces. For 
Gordon it was all about honouring a promise he'd 
made to his father, about healing a wound gouged into 
the family more than 60 years ago. He didn’t think 
there was much of a chance. Still, nothing ventured, 
nothing gained, he told himself. 

The research began with X-Files, records created 
for unidentified soldiers killed during the Second World War. They contain infor- 
mation about where and when an unidentified body was found, as well as details 
about the remains. The only problem: the X-Files were missing. Henry had a con- 
gressman write a letter to begin the search for them. Officials discovered the records 
had been misfiled for almost 16 years. 

Military records seemed to point to a file called X-6. However, all that re- 
mained of that body was a pelvis. Gordon was doubtful. 

“How could the wallet be returned to the family in such good shape if all that 
was left was a pelvis?” he asked Henry. 

Henry agreed. It wasn't long before the two men discovered information on 
Х-2 and X-3. Тһеу had been found together, but X-2 had later been identified as 
James Bowman, the man who fought beside Lawrence in the armoured car. At 
this point Gordon and Henry were certain X-3 was Lawrence. However, records 
showed X-3 had been found in German clothing and brought to the Huisnes-sur- 
Mer cemetery. 

Was it possible Lawrence was buried as a German in a French cemetery? 

Gordon and Henry took their information to U.S. military officials. Henry 


knew he wasnt an expert, but he did have investigative skills as a journalist. None- 


theless, military officials wouldn't even give their research a chance. 

“That'll never be him,” was the dismissive response. 

Тһе Pentagon devotes $55 million of its half-trillion-dollar budget toward 
searching for missing soldiers, finding about 70 per year and spending about 
$800,000 to solve each case. The U.S. officials, with all their resources, doubted 
two amateurs could ever find Lawrence. 

Instead of fighting for the Americans’ help, the duo decided to travel to Ger- 


many. They expected to meet more resistance there, but they had to try. 


ordon and Henry had arrived in Kassel, Germany on Feb. 28, 2013. In antici- 
G pation, Henry produced a video to show all the evidence that pointed toward 
X-3 being Lawrence. The next morning they met with German officials from the 
Volksbund Deutsche Kriegsgrüberfürsorge, the German War Graves Commission. 
It was 9 a.m. and they were nervous. Without German approval they wouldnt be 
able to examine the remains in the ossuary. 

"The Volksbund press secretary walked up to Gordon, arm outstretched. 

“I hear you've found your uncle, how can we 
help?" 

Gordon's hopes rose. Someone believed them. 
Henry and Gordon talked with Volksbund commit- 
tee members for an hour. The committee agreed to 
assist any way they could, even helping write a letter 
to the French. Henry was shocked by the committee's 
enthusiasm. Germany and France did everything the 
Americans wouldn't. The French soon agreed to let 
them exhume the body and gave the pair a court 
order allowing them to do DNA testing on the re- 
mains. 

Тһе Huisnes-sur-Mer ossuary housed more 
than 11,000 German soldiers in a circular two-sto- 
rey mausoleum, not far from the French coastline. 
On Friday, Sept. 13, Henry, Gordon, French crime 
lab scientists and numerous French journalists 
filled the mausoleum. Entering the crypt, Henry 

was anxious; he knew this was their best shot at 
finding Lawrence. 

Gordon could feel the pressure of the press 

outside. The crypt was filled with six people in 

scrubs and rubber gloves, mouths covered; one to 

take photographs, one chief prosecutor, one handling the remains 

and the rest recording the findings. When the skull was pulled from the grey fi- 

breglass container, Gordon felt a wave of recognition. The lower jaw was miss- 

ing its pre-molar and wisdom tooth, leaving only the molar in place, a match to 

Lawrence's dental records when he enlisted. The remains were sent away for DNA 

testing, but Gordon already knew. 

"It's him." 

Five months later, there was no word about the DNA results. Valentines Day 
rolled around. Back in Madison, Henry decided to take his girlfriend out for sup- 
per, a small reward for putting up with his obsession with the case. The restaurant 
burnt their food and sent over a bottle of champagne as compensation. It was then 
that Henry got the call. X-3 wasn’t a forgotten German soldier; it was the young 
Lawrence S. Gordon. Henry cried for 10 minutes, filled with relief and happiness. 
He and Gordon had accomplished the unthinkable. Two amateurs did what the 


U.S. department of defense had refused to even try—they found Lawrence. 


| awrence may have been found, but he was still in Germany. Gordon knew 
it was time to bring his uncle home. He and Henry returned to France on 


June 9, 2014 to place a small gold rosette next to Lawrence's name on the wall 
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of the missing at the Brittany American Cemetery, signifying he had been found. 
Lawrence was the first soldier out of 498 to be identified. Gordon smiled with 
pride seeing the small symbol next to his uncles name. The next day he and Henry 
returned to Huisnes-sur-Mer, where a formal ceremony transferred stewardship of 
the remains to Gordon. He stood sombre, ready to take full responsibility for his 
kin. Lawrence' remains lay in a wooden coffin, covered by an American flag. The 
young U.S. army soldier buried in the only German cemetery in France was head- 
ing home to Canada. 

Lawrence’s remains flew to Chicago with Gordon and Henry. The pair then 
drove to Madison, where a forensic expert examined the body. Seventy per cent of 
the skeleton was intact, with a hole the size of an 88 mm shell through his pelvis. 
Gordon headed onward to Medicine Hat to organize transportation, leaving his 
uncle’s body to rest in LaCroix, Wisconsin, the same place where Henry's grandfa- 
ther owned and operated a dairy farm after the war. 

On Aug. 8, Gordon arrived with a Suburban SUV, ready to return Lawrence 
to a home he hadn't seen since 1941. The U.S. Military did not provide an escort, 
but agreed to bury Lawrence with military honours. 

The Gordons didn’t travel alone. As word spread about Lawrence’s story, so 
did support for the fallen soldier. Patriots, guards, state troopers, city police officers 
and members of the 3rd CAV, a veteran's support group, lined the route in various 
cities on the way to Canada. People waved flags from bridges and roadsides to pay 
their respects. Pattison Funeral Home met the Suburban in Billings, Montana, and 
transferred the soldier's remains to a hearse before driving back to Medicine Hat 
and, finally, the last 219 kilometres to Eastend. 

On Aug. 13, 2014, exactly 70 years after his death, Lawrence was laid to rest 
in the Eastend cemetery, near his family. For Gordon it was the closing of a painful 


chapter in his family's history, fulfilling a promise few believed possible to meet. 


Meanwhile, for Henry the moment was bittersweet. He knew tens of thou- 
sands of American soldiers remained missing. To have Lawrence buried in his 


hometown is something all the other families deserve, he thought. 


qus of soldiers have vanished throughout American history, but 45,000 
bodies are considered recoverable from the Second World War alone. Mil- 
lions of dollars are budgeted to the U.S. department of defense to find the missing. 
However, it took just two self-proclaimed amateurs about two-and-a-half years and 
$25,000 to find one. Many families reported they had encountered the same bar- 
riers Henry and Gordon had. As the news spread, families began filing lawsuits 
against the government, disappointed with official efforts to find their loved ones. 

Citing РЕС Gordons story as an inspiration, the University of Madison-Wis- 
consin launched an MIA Recovery and Identification Project on May 20, 2015. 
The first of its kind, the project brings together historians, archeologists and DNA 
analysts to help families. The next day, Henry premiered his documentary, Honoring 
4 Commitment, in Washington, D.C. 

Henry and Gordon both think Lawrence’s mistaken burial as a German is 
the only reason they were able to identify him. Had he been buried in an American 
cemetery, they doubt they would ever have been allowed access. 

Fifteen years after his adventure began, Gordon sits in his office in Medicine 
Hat, papers piled on his desk. Photos of his family adorn the walls. He keeps every 
memorial artifact of his uncle in his office, from the wallet that started it all, to shells 
fired at his final burial ceremony. He plans to return to France to place a marker 
where Lawrence and the two other men in his car were killed. It will be the final 
chapter in the legacy of PFC Lawrence Samuel Gordon, a boy who grew up in 


Saskatchewan, worked in Wyoming, served in the U.S. army, fought in France, was 


buried as a German, and returned home to Canada 70 years later. W. 
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RU HIGH SCHOOL BUDDY Looks A ALITTLE DIFFERENT NOW. 
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ne of lifes pleasures is meeting up with old friends. You remi- 

nisce about school days, outrageous conversations, private 

jokes, teachers you despised, funny hairstyles, weird clothing 

and a million other little things that make you feel lucky to 

be friends. Such reunions are usually routine and easy, like an 
unbroken conversation. But my reunion with one old friend was quite different. It 
was not brought on by a serendipitous run-in or a hopeful reconnecting email, but 
by pure shameless curiosity. 

Who was I going to meet in Saskatoon? The same shy friendly girl I knew in 
high school or someone totally different? It was the same mischievous smile and 
friendly eyes that greeted me at the door. It was the same casual manner that led me 
downstairs into a small student apartment. But as we talked about the icy city streets 
outside, I noticed the changes. Malin had shorter hair, dressed very differently, had 
lost nine kilos and now liked being referred to by the gender-neutral pronouns of 
“they” and “them,” followed by an asterisk when written. They're the closest English 
words we have to a singular gender-neutral term. 


My friend had grown into their* true identity as a non-binary transgender 
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person, meaning their* identity is neither fully male nor fully female. It was a 
change that had taken place right in front of me and I'd hardly noticed. I first be- 
came aware of Malin's journey through a simple Facebook post that read, "For those 
of you who knew I was getting top surgery this week: it went very well, although it 
happened yesterday instead of Monday. To those who didn't know: Surprise! I have 


no boobs now.” My curiosity was piqued. I wanted to know more. 


T! Rozon family were true Canadian travellers. Malin’s father was an air traffic 
controller for NavCanada, a job that took the family from the grasslands of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, to frigid Nunavut, and then to the northern forests of 
La Ronge, Sask. All this moving around encouraged Gina Rozon to homeschool her 
two children, Malin, born in 1991, and Liana, born in 1993. Gina enjoyed the time 
spent with her kids, watching every minute of their development. 

Gina describes a young Malin as curious, smart, strong-willed, and stubborn. 
Malin was the typical tomboy. They* loved to play out in the snow, go on adven- 
tures in the wild and play with bugs. They* was talented at drawing and painting. 
And like many children, Malin loved playing dress-up, but not in their* mother’s 
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jewelry or dresses. Instead, they* had homemade capes and a favourite lion costume. 
Malin was a fan of superhero cartoons and Disney movies, but they* didn't idolize 
the pretty damsels. They* wanted to be tough and adventurous like the male heroes. 
Gina didn’t suspect gender identity issues. Malin was being Malin. It was only 
after Liana was born that she noticed a difference between her children. Liana was a 
girlie-girl. She loved pink and changed her outfit more than once a day. Malin didn't 
like wearing dresses. Once, Gina had to bribe them* to wear a dress to a family wed- 
ding. Malin preferred hanging out with boys and wanted to join the Boy Scouts. 
As Malin grew older, the boys and girls separated and began playing in their 
own groups. Malin didn't know which way to turn. Fearing rejection, they* learned 
you could fit in with either group by being perceived as a tomboy. It was a band-aid 


solution at best. 


а and gender are often thought of as one and the same. Most people assume 
that if you are born male you must identify as a man and if you are born female, 
you must be a woman physically. But that's not true for everyone. First, sex is not 


gender. It is distinguished by reproductive organs. Gender, on the other hand, is a 


cultural and social categorization of behavior. Wearing a dress or growing a beard, 
for example, signal a typical female or male identity. 

Your gender identity is based on an intrinsic feeling you sense within yourself. 
Among transgender people, this means you might be born male but can identify as 
either a man, woman, between genders, gender-neutral or beyond gender. In any 
scenario, transgender people feel different from the sex they were labeled with at 
birth. 

Malin was born female but identifies as non-binary transgender, meaning nei- 
ther particularly male nor female, although there are times they* feel more mascu- 
line. They* identify as gender-neutral, which is why they like to be referred to with 
the gender-neutral pronouns of "they" and "them." 

Not many people know about being non-binary transgender. Malin didnt 
even know there was such a thing. We typically think of female-to-male or male-to- 
female transitions, yet the reality is much more diverse. Trans*—with an asterisk— 
includes transsexual, transgender, transvestite, gender queer, gender fluid, gender- 
less, genderf*ck, agender, non-gendered, third gender, two-spirit, bi-gender, trans 
men and trans women. Expanding the definition of trans* helped the community 


to be more inclusive and helped more people identify as transgender. 


alin started public school in Grade 8 in La Ronge and transferred to Regina's 

Campbell Collegiate in Grade 9. Moving to Regina from La Ronge was like 
moving to New York City. Their* new school had almost the same population as 
La Ronge. At Campbell, Malin found a great group of friends—including myself— 
and settled into the school's advanced education program. In other places they* had 
been bullied for being smart, but here it wasn’t a problem. They* were just another 
overachiever in a program of overachievers. 

In terms of school work, everything was perfect—but not so much in their* 
social life. When Malin started puberty, the thought of developing breasts terrified 
them*. They* didn’t feel it was part of their* image. Malin also felt uncomfortable 
in groups of girls, especially ones that were bonding about being female. Malin felt 
like an imposter just waiting to be discovered. They* felt as if the girls would one 
day look at them* and point out some difference. It was only in the last year of high 
school that Malin confessed to a mutual friend of ours that they* did not feel like 
a boy or a girl. 

Soon after, Malin began experimenting with their* clothes and cut their* 
long hair. During their* first year at the University of Saskatchewan, they* explored 
the LGBTQ community and met some trans men. Some of the men had fully tran- 
sitioned and some had not. It was a “eureka” moment for Malin. They* discovered 
that they* didn't have to completely transition to be transgender. 

"Oh, this is a thing that people do. This is a thing that I could do,” they* 


marveled. 


bout five per cent of Canadians identify as lesbian, gay, bisexual or trans- 

gender, according to Statistics Canada. There are no definitive figures on the 
number of trans* people, but that doesn't mean they aren't a significant social seg- 
ment. Transgenderism has been around since the dawn of time. We know little 
about it, though, because transgender people are often pushed to societys mar- 
gins or forced to accept the gender binary. It's not easy rejecting everything society 
teaches you to be. 

Malin sent their* mother Gina a three-page email in the fall of 2012. In it, 
they* confessed they* had always felt unsure of their* gender and now identified as 
non-binary. They* provided some links to information on the web, including to the 
documentary Becoming Chaz, about the child of musicians Sonny and Cher Bono. 
Gina was floored. 

Looking back, there were signs that something was going on but she hadnt 
put the pieces together. She didn't tell her husband, Mike, right away. He was work- 
ing a string of night shifts and she thought the news would be too much for him 


to handle. She tried to bottle up her turmoil and carry on as usual, a strategy that 
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quickly unraveled. She got into an argument at work and had to take the rest of the 
week off. She needed time to fully digest the magnitude of what was happening. 
She had to let her perception of Malin go and envision a new future for her child. 

“Тһе same person is still there. It's absolutely the same person, but that initial 
digestion of the news was... there was grief and there was mourning," she recalls. 

When Gina told her husband, his reaction was very calm. Malin would always 
be the same kid to him, he said. But this was not the only change Gina and Mike 
had to get used to. Soon after coming out, Malin decided to legally change their* 
name. This didn’t bother Mike but Gina was livid. They'd spent months picking 
Malin’s birth name, Denise. Malin wanted their* new name to start with a D to 
make the transition easier but they* couldnt find a gender-neutral D-name they* 
liked. So they* chose Malin. In French it means to be clever in a sarcastic man- 
ner. Gina picked Malin’s new middle name, Tuomi, meaning twin in Finnish. It 
sounded like Tommy, Malin’s late grandfather's name. 

Seeking to understand, Gina did her research, talked to friends and watched 


the Chaz Bono documentary. She learned that despite their vastly different lives, she 


student exclaiming, "Whoa, this person got, like, their dick turned into a vagina!" 
Our views were narrow, influenced by male-to-female media portrayals that often 
had derogatory storylines. 

In 2012, the U.S.-based Gay and Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation took 
a close look at their archive of television shows portraying transgender people. Re- 
viewing 102 shows aired over a 10-year period, GLAAD’s researchers found 40 рег 
cent of trans characters were victims, 21 per cent were killers and 20 per cent were 
sex workers. The storylines suggested trans* people suffered because of their ‘deci- 
sion' to be transgendered. 

Another classic plot line is the horror and disgust of someone after discovering 
they've slept with a transgendered person. At the same time, television producers 
chase real-life transgender coming-out stories for their emotional impact, making a 
spectacle of the person. 

Being transgender is sometimes viewed as a mental illness to be cured. Others 
think it is only about the surgery, pigeon-holing transgender people into one gender 


category. But the most important thing people overlook is how difficult and danger- 


Having breasts was horrible. It was like wearing clown shoes. 


and Cher had some things in common. She also shared the news with her family 
and colleagues at work. Her workmates were supportive, and even gave her a card 
and bottle of champagne to celebrate her ‘new’ child. 

It has been a huge learning curve for Gina and Mike but they're making an 
effort. Gina's only fear now is how the world will treat her child. She loves Malin 
just the way they* are. 

“Тһе people who mind dont matter, and those who matter wont mind,” she 


tells herself. 


alin's surgery date came three days earlier than expected, a replacement for 
M: last minute cancellation. But they* were ready. There had been months 
of research, consultations, medical tests, saving money, rescheduling of school and 
work, all carefully and meticulously done for this one day. They* were still nervous, 
though. 

At home, waiting for her mom to pick her up, Malin looked at their* breasts 
in the small bathroom mirror and wondered how they* would look without them. 
Was this really the right decision? Any number of things could go wrong. They* 
could regret the surgery, they* could contract an infection, they* could react badly 
to the anesthetic and there could be horrible scarring. How would they* explain this 
to people? Would people think they* were weird or had mental problems? 

But they* had to do it. Having breasts was horrible. It was like wearing clown 
shoes. Most of the time Malin tired to simply ignore them, but wearing a bra size 
anywhere from a D to F cup made it quite difficult. It was hard finding clothes that 
didnt accentuate the chest. Usually a dark, over-sized shirt with a baggy hoodie 
would do the trick. But it wasn't enough, so Malin wore a compression shirt. It 
helped a little but also caused back pain. The surgery would be a healthy fix. 

Just thinking about the comfort and relief gave Malin the courage to do it. 
Not everyone was so fortunate. You have to jump through hoops of fire to get trans- 
gender surgeries medically covered. Luckily, Malin's doctor had decided to do it pro 
bono. It's almost as if this surgery was destiny. Everything was happening so fast 
and in just a few days Malin would look in the mirror and finally see what they ve* 


always wanted to see: their* true self. 


() ur group of high school friends was very vocal about LGBTQ issues and some 
of our friends were queer or in the Gay Straight Alliance; but we weren't very 


well informed. Malin recalls a conversation about invasive surgeries and a fellow 


ous it is to be transgender. 

In 2014 the Government of Saskatchewan amended the Saskatchewan Hu- 
man Rights Code to include gender identity among prohibited grounds for dis- 
crimination. Malin feels media portrayals have improved as well. News coverage 
of the election of aboriginal and transgender University of Saskatchewan Student 
Union president Jack Saddleback was positive and inspiring. Television shows like 
Orange is the New Black, Degrassi and Transparent are also making strides to change 
negative stereotypes, along with positive reality series and documentaries like Be- 
coming Chaz. 

Chaz Bonos transition helped humanize and show the emotional struggles 
trans* people face. Such examples gave Malin the courage to come out. “You can 
take their narratives and use some of that to explain yourself because otherwise it 
can be a very... Like, being transgender is... it’s a very personal thing because in the 
end all you can say is, “This is just how I feel, this is important’ and that... just car- 
ries a lot more weight when you can point to these other people who feel the same 


way," Malin says. 


alin sits cross-legged on their* bed, stroking their* pet rat Basil. The shoe- 

box-sized rodent looks menacing but Malin insists he doesn't bite. Having 
an unusual pet suits Malin. Malin has always been fiercely independent and fol- 
lowed their* own path. Now having transitioned, their* confidence has increased 
tenfold. Malin loves the way they* look and is excited to see where this journey will 
go. They* will be going оп a temporary testosterone trial. 

It could have significant temporary and permanent effects such as hair 
growth, voice deepening, and ceasing of menstruation. Malin doesn't know exactly 
how it will affect their* body. It could make them* look more masculine, which is 
fine. They* say they would rather interact with the world with a male-looking ap- 
pearance than female. 

Malin knows this process would have been much more difficult without fam- 
ily support. Even Malin's elderly grandparents are doing their best to be understand- 
ing and supportive. If they* didnt have the support, maybe they* would have 
waited until middle age to transition. Thankfully, that's a scenario they* will never 
have to face. This transition has been life changing for Malin and their* family but 
Malin remains the same stubborn, amusing kid they've always loved. Gina feels 
proud and grateful Malin has taken a slow and thoughtful approach through this 


process. No matter what happens, she'll always love them*. “ 
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CUTTING OFF THE CROSS aes DIT 


KAILEY GUILLEMIN 


he foyer is crowded with families young and old, recounting their perfect lives. 

“John just got a new promotion.” 

“Jane got straight A’s again.” 

In the car you told your wife, “I do not want to be here.” But here you are, watch- 
ing children weave through their towering parents. 

There are two sets of doors. You grab your wife's hand to direct her to the right set of doors. It's 
never the left doors, always the right. That never changes. People fan out to the same seats they sat in last 
week, and most likely will sit in next week. 

Your seats are comfortably in the middle. Close enough to see the projection screen, far enough 
away from the hand raisers and loud singers. You timed your arrival perfectly. A four-piece band takes 
the platform at the front of the room. A man picks up a shiny acoustic guitar. A woman opens a music 
binder in front of the microphone. You lock eyes with both of them. 

A perfectly pitched chord fills the room. Voices trail behind as the band starts to play. It's a slow 
song, but somewhat catchy. You sing along but change the words, profanely and just loud enough for 
your wife to hear. It's a secret joke between you. Your in-laws spy you and your wife and smile, unknow- 
ing. 

As the song finishes, another man walks to the front with a bounce in his step. You hate how joyous 
he looks. He stands in front of the band, looking calm, happy and passionate as the words "let us pray" 
pour out of his mouth. Everyone obediently bows their heads. You stare cautiously straight ahead with 


your wife. Church is now beginning. 


uke (not his real name) is not a fan of church. He is not a fan of God, Jesus, Christianity or anything 
La resembles religion for that matter. He doesn’t believe in a higher power. There is по man that 
saved our souls from an eternity in the depths of hell. Luke is an atheist. This wasn't always how Luke 
felt. He was raised in a very Christian household. He went to church every Sunday. He attended Sunday 
school. The majority of his education was spent at Christian schools affiliated with the church he at- 
tended. Life was solid. He had two parents, an older brother, and a house on a beach. 

Luke remembers the day he and his brother came home from school and saw their dad's truck in 
the driveway. That wasn’t right—it was too early for him to be home. They walked in on their parents 
yelling at each other. That's how he found out his dad had lost his job. Luke decided to calm things down 
the only way he knew how. "Let's just pray about it,” he said. With those words, everything changed. 
His father decided to follow the righteous path. The path took the whole family to Alberta so his dad 
could attend seminary school. 

After all these years, his father still credits Luke for giving him the push to become a pastor. The 
youngest son who never seemed to live up to expectations. The one who questioned things about life. 
The atheist son. This is who spoke those simple words—let's just pray—and started his dad's journey to 
the ministry. All Luke remembers is moving away from his “ballin’ ass house right on the beach front” 
for his dad. 


"Then I saw all that God has done. No one can comprehend what goes on under the sun. Despite all 
their efforts to search it out, no one can discover its meaning. Even if the wise claim they know, they cannot 


really comprehend it.” Ecclesiastes 8:17. 


А: a little boy, Luke always imagined how cool it would be to go to that one church in town that 
stood out—the big church that had all the beautiful stone and masonry work, tall steeples and 
new additions to make it that much more overwhelming. When they first arrived in their new city, there 
stood the church of his dreams. And it was his church, he realized, his new home. His dad had been 
placed there to job-shadow as part of his seminary training. 

His parents put him in the school that was affiliated with the cool church. Luke was excited to be 


learning things his father did. Maybe someday he could be a pastor like his dad. He was going to learn 


Christian theology, the Bible, the Greek language and be just like him! 
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Luke (not his real name), was 
raised in a Christian household 
but grew to question his faith. 


It turns out it was quite a conservative church—a place where homosexuality 
isn't accepted and females cannot be ministers. At school things got weird, unset- 
ding. Arguments between parents and teachers erupted over how their kids were 
being taught. Fights broke out among conservative parents about how children 
should be raised. Luke started to fully experience the lives of Christians, in and out 
of their natural habitat of church. It wasn’t pleasant. People were fake, he thought. 
They were rude and cruel. They were different than what he expected. Not everyone 
was kind and loving. "What the hell's going on?" he wondered. The seed of doubt 


was planted. 


n comes Pastor James Chimirri-Russell, Pastor of Good Shepherd Lutheran 
вея in Regina. He leads his own congregation for weekly Sunday morning 
worship of God. But his church, like many Christian churches, has its own prob- 
lems that cannot be swept under the rug. 

“Тһеге is a gulf that exists between what people say and what they do. That 
gulf that exists is really hard for people to get over,” he tells me. 

Chimirri-Russell, head of Good Shepherd for eight years, knows all too well 
about this. His words are soft but carry the authority of years of seminary school 
and Bible study. People are sinful by nature, he says. We cannot control that and 
must be aware all people are that way. The problem is when it is swept to the side 
and ignored. When we do not acknowledge our screw-ups. When we think we're 
above our nature. 

"If we had more Christians sincerely not being frightened of the fact they've 
fallen far short of their own ideals—because everybody does—if we're honest with 
that, then the hypocrisy charge at the very least goes away,” Chimirri-Russell says. 
"You can only pretend for so long.” 

Luke didnt like watching people pretend. Eventually, all the drama at the 
Christian school led to his family switching churches and putting him in public 
school. Before he was surrounded by Christians. But now the outside world trickled 
in. He met an East Indian girl of a different religion. *Do you actually think your 
religions right?” he asked her. “Do you think your God is real and mine isn’t?” She 
did. Luke couldnt believe it. Hed never come across a person like this before. And 
he couldn't understand why she should go to hell. How could she be damned for 
not being taught about his God? 

He started to do some research, digging into the way Christianity was pre- 
sented to him. As he transformed into a teenager, his craving for knowledge grew 
and he needed to feed it. But the more reading and research he did, the more his 
question list grew. He turned to his father. You would imagine parents are there to 
answer questions about something so important. But his father got angry at his son 
for questioning the faith. If Luke expected, "Oh, great question, glad you asked,” 
that’s not what he heard. "You can't comprehend it,” his father said. “Who are you 
to question God?" A new family dynamic was growing, with Luke as the rebellious 


teenager. The seed of doubt sprouted. 


ny time I swing by his office, William Arnal is either crouched over his com- 
B or has his feet up on his desk. He's likely reading a student paper try- 
ing to answer the question, "What is religion?" As head of religious studies at the 
University of Regina, Arnal—or simply, Bill—knows a thing or two about religion, 
specifically Christianity. The first class I had with Arnal, I thought he was nuts, with 
his curly hair dancing around his head and his beard that would make a high school 
boy jealous. His animated lectures, the throw-your-head-back laughter guarantees 
every student in class is actually paying attention. His “craziness” makes him one 
of the top professors at the school. The Internet site Amazing Lookalike!: Religious 
Scholars and Their Doppelgangers recently claimed he resembles Saddam Hussein. 
He thinks it's hilarious. 

Arnal was also raised in a Christian home, his father also a pastor. His up- 
bringing, however, was more liberal than Luke’s. But today, Arnal is also an atheist, 


a state of mind he reached “like letting go of an old high school friend.” For him, 


a big factor was simply reading about life and spirituality from other perspectives. 
Others lose faith because, apparently, praying takes practice. 

"Practice reinforces ideology," Arnal explains. "If the practice is absent for 
whatever reason... you're removed from the context that... gave meaning to your 
belief system, so the belief system kind of just blows away.” 

Education is another factor. This is what pulled Arnal away from religion, 
as well as Luke. "Taking an analytic intellectual approach at anything completely 
changes your view of that object, no matter what it is," he says. Best way to sum this 
up? He chuckles. “Education changes your mind about shit.” 

But Luke's case was more extreme. His experiences with religion—at home 
and in church—were corrosive to his core values. He had no problem with homo- 
sexuality, for example, and couldnt see how that should deny a person salvation. 
His church did. He didn't see why a woman couldn't be a pastor, or why she had 
to submit to her husband. His church did. Luke learned the ugly side of religion 


from his church school. From the two-faced Sunday worshippers. From his father. 


ts a chilly Friday evening. Winter is trying hard not to leave. Into my apartment 
| pn Luke. He's close to six feet tall and much of his face is hidden under a beard 
that looks to be several weeks old—a topic of discussion between him and his wife 
Jane (not her real name), who straggles in behind him, looking tired from a particu- 
larly rough day at work. Any other day her energetic personality suits that of a 675” 
linebacker packed into a delicately framed 5'5" body. She has a mop of hair above 
radiant skin and a soft jaw line. 

Luke's typical greeting is “hey,” followed by some kind of joking insult. His 
conversation is comfortable, casual and loaded with slang. They know my apart- 
ment well enough to seat themselves without invitation. 

Sitting at my dining room table, his elbows resting comfortably on the edges, 
Luke thinks back on his experiences and wonders how it might affect his own par- 
enting. Some day he and Jane may have kids of their own. How does an atheist 
couple imagine raising children, surrounded by Christianity on either side of the 
family? 

He knows one thing for certain. "We don't want to baptise them. We don't 
want to raise them as Christian. I want to teach them Christian stories, but I also 
want to go back and learn about the other religions as well and the coolest stories 
from them... So that way, they're aware of those religions, too." 

But then what? If he educates his children to make informed choices, what if 
the choice is Christianity? Then what will Luke do? 

Nothing, he says. He doesn’t want to be like his father, controlling and set off 
by a simple look. He’s not going to be a man who is heartwarming in public but 
angry at home. Не not going to be the person whose footsteps he once planned 
to follow. He says he would explain his atheism to his kids, and leave it at that. "I 
would just break down why I believe what I believe and that I hope they don't think 
less of me because of that. I hope we can still have a great relationship." 

But Luke is scared he won't be able to raise his kids the way he'd like. He's wor- 
ried grandma and grandpa from both sides will step in. He's concerned his child will 
hear the words, "Your parents are wrong. Christianity is right." This is the reality he 
can see unfolding. Grandparents are going to see a lost child that needs saving. So, 
they'll do what any good Christian would do—save the child. 

For now, they dont even know about Luke's atheism. They see Luke and Jane 
together in church, singing along. If the time ever comes that Luke must reveal what 
he has hidden from his family for over a decade, so be it. He's ready to explain why 
he doesn't agree with a religion that has an all-loving God who still rejects people 
from entering heaven. Hell tell them how he doesn’t believe those who never had a 
chance to even learn about God should be banished to hell. How can you believe 
something you never knew? He’s not afraid to point out the hypocrisy he witnesses 
within Christianity. For him, there is no heaven or hell, he will say. We're born, we 
live, and we die, all on our own. Luke is—and says he always will be—an atheist. 


The seed has grown. “ 
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REELING IN A REVOLUTION 


NEW TECHNOLOGY GIVES ANGLERS THE POWER TO DESTROY THEIR OWN SPORT. 


Story and photos 
by 
COLTON HORDIGHUK 


ith only a couple of clouds in the sky, the sun’s rays beat 

down on the heart of the Qu'Appelle Valley. For late 

February, -22 C with the windchill was warm for 10:30 

in the morning. Throughout the week, the weather was 

consistent. Temperatures hovered around a high of -15 
C, creating the perfect conditions for a day of ice fishing. 

“Тһегеб a river mouth over here. You want to make sure and take a huge, wide 
berth around it because that's flowing water," said Jason Matity, steering his white 
"Toyota Tacoma 4X4 from solid ground onto the ice. The angler sported sunglasses, 
a black Cabela's baseball cap, a fleece jacket and ski pants. The crack across the lower 
half of his truck’s windshield didn’t obstruct the landscape of scattered ice fishing 
shacks and portable tents in the distance. Jason's older brother Jeff led the way 
through knee-high snow drifts in his blue Kia Sportage. They didnt travel together 
because they both had their vehicles full, almost to the roof, with fishing equip- 
ment. Jason stayed close behind, driving slow to avoid cracking the ice or creating 
waves beneath the surface. 

Jason’s passion for angling began when he was seven. One summer day in 
the early 1980s, his older brother convinced 
their dad to head out to the valley to fish. Ja- 
son had no choice but to tag along. He didn’t 
like the sport. No specific reason. It just wasn't 
for him. At the lake, all he had to fish with 
was a rod, reel, and a jig with a Mister Twister 
purple Twister Tail. He casted, retrieved, and 
brought in nothing but weeds. Then, all of 
a sudden, his retrieval felt different. He kept 
reeling. When he caught sight of the two- 
pound walleye on the other end of his line, he 
squealed and called for Jeff to come and help 
him. It was the first fish hed ever caught. His 
brother separated the walleye from the jig. Ja- 
son, excited, lifted the fish up with a stick, try- 
ing to avoid touching it. After he showcased 
his catch, Jason had a change of heart about 
fishing. Like his brother, he was hooked. 

Now, years later, Jeff stopped halfway 
across the lake. Jason pulled up on his left side 
and checked his GPS. They'd fished this area 
before and had found a hot spot—but they 
werent going to give out the precise coordi- 
nates. The Matity brothers run an angling 
education website, MatitysGetFishing.com. 
Their goal is to get people fishing by teaching 
all aspects of the sport, such as proper ethics, 
required tackle and the functions of electron- 
ics. For that reason, they encourage anglers to find their own hot spots. 

"As much as we want to catch fish immediately when we're fishing, we learn 
a lot from being patient," said Jason. "Ihe days where I catch a ton of fish, I don't 
always learn a lot other than I caught a ton of fish at this spot. But the days where 
I work at it and scrounge out a few for the table... I determine this was a bad spot 
and I'm not coming back." 

The GPS is just one of many gadgets that have turned anglers into incredibly 
efficient predators. If technology is used irresponsibly, though, the consequences 
could be significant. Fish are cold blooded, so they grow slowly their entire lives. 
They increase their fecundity—an egg ability to accept sperm and fertilize—the 
older and bigger they get. According to Jeff, who is a full time fisheries profes- 
sional at the Fort Qu'Appelle Fish Culture Station, a mature female walleye pro- 


duces around 2,500 eggs per pound of body weight. So, if a walleye is 10 pounds, 
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shell produce roughly 250,000 eggs that are of superior quality when compared 
to a younger three- to four-pounder. It's the older fish that can survive the intense 
prairie ecosystems, and that release a massive amount of genetically superior eggs 
when ideal spawning conditions return. 

But all fish, big or small, are under threat. Fish-finding devices that once 
only professionals could afford are now available to any Sunday-afternoon fisher. 
“Technology is putting the advantage into peoples hands. We're becoming better 
and better. Were becoming more and more skilled predators," Jeff says. With greater 
amounts of fish being caught, the ethics of catch and release become vital. "When 
we promote catch and release, we usually promote selective harvest," Jeff explains. 
Fishers are encouraged to let the big ones get away, keeping smaller, immature fish 


for their plates. This calls for strong ethics and even stronger self-control. 


hen they reached their hot spot, Jason got out of his truck, opened the back 

door and immediately pulled on his winterized rubber boots. He dropped 
the tailgate and rolled back the top cover about two-thirds of the way. In the bed 
was a power auger. The blades were black and the gas tank was secured with a solid, 
bright green cap. The engine and trigger were 
covered with fluorescent orange plastic. Jason 
positioned the auger roughly eight inches be- 
tween his feet and quickly tugged on the pull 
string three times. On the final pull, the ma- 
chine roared, shattering the winter silence. He 
adjusted the choke. "Under -20 C, you got to 
let it warm up a little bit,” he explained. “Just 
like your dad teaches you when you take his 
vehicle—warm it up (before) you drive away. 
Same thing with your auger." 

А couple of minutes later, Jason's right 
thumb dropped, spinning the blades of the 
machine into the thick snow and ice. Smoke 
shot out the right side of it and the smell of 
gasoline filled the clear air. The machine dis- 
appeared about three quarters of the way into 
the foundation until Jasons arms suddenly 
dropped. He reefed the auger up, pulling wa- 
ter out of the lake with it. Power augers have 
allowed anglers to cover more ice in a shorter 
amount of time, relatively labour-free. As 
Jason continued to drill holes, Jeff followed 
closely behind with his Humminbird fish 
finder, measuring the depth. The first hole was 
28 feet, the second was 30, the third was 32, 
and the fourth was 28. 

Many trace the origins of fish finders, 
the most versatile all-season technology, back to the fathometer, an echo-sounding 
device used for measuring water depth. In 1901, the Submarine Signal Company 
was formed in the United States and went on to create equipment used for naviga- 
tional safety. Reginald Fessenden, a Canadian inventor, joined the company nine 
years later. Fessenden invented the oscillator in 1911, an electro-acoustic transducer 
that was a ground-breaking sonar instrument. Sonar is an acronym for sound, navi- 
gation and ranging. The inventor's creation paved the way for electronic sounding 
technology. In 1925, the Submarine Signal Company provided the first fathometer, 
the 312 Fathometer, to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The instrument originally 
operated courtesy of a white light, which rotated continuously and sent echoes into 
the operator's headphones. 

In the summer of 1957, Carl Lowrance and his son Darrell developed a por- 


table version. Later that year they apparently successfully created the first transistor 


sonar, which resembled their initial specifications. They had manufacturing prob- 
lems for the next two years until they decided to build the device themselves in 
September 1959, in which they released the Fish-Lo-K-Tor fish finder, more com- 
monly known as the Little Green Box. It was one of the more inexpensive com- 
mercial instruments of its kind. The lunchbox-sized device resembled many modern 
fish finders. It included a circular, non-digital viewfinder with the level of depth 
wrapped around it, and suppressor and sensitivity dials. From the Little Green Box, 


fish finders continued to evolve. 


nce the holes were drilled, Jeff drove home to grab additional equipment. 
Qi tossed on a thick blue and black Polar Fire jacket, zipping it up to his 
nose to avoid any contact with the notorious valley wind. He unloaded his ice fish- 
ing rod tote and grabbed a rod with a pink, blue, and chartreuse Reel Bait spoon 
jig attached to a four-pound test monofilament line. Jason’s bait of choice was red 
maggots, kept in an old Oikos yogurt container. "Dont be skimpy with the bait. 
At least four or five maggots on even a tiny hook,” he advised as he put the remain- 
ing maggots back into storage. Using the fish finder, Jason worked the first hole he 
drilled. The finder was a standard flasher built for ice fishing. It gives anglers a good 
idea of what's under the ice. On the monitor is a radar-like circle. The numbers 
wrapped around it show the depth. The jig was neon green on the screen, but decent 
sized fish showed up as orange or red. Jason jigged in four feet increments until he 
noticed a fish on the monitor. He lifted the jig up to its height and instantly, the 
fish took the bait. When he reeled the catch through the hole, it turned out to be 
an eight-inch perch. Knowing perch swim in schools, he took the fish off his hook, 
released it, and quickly went back to jigging. Minutes later, he brought in a cisco, 
showcasing the effectiveness of the modern instrument. 

Jason quickly jigged the other three holes for fish. The second 28-foot hole 
produced another cisco, but nothing more to convince him to continue fishing it. 
Jason concluded the best spot was the opening where he caught the perch and first 
cisco. Beside it, he drilled four more holes. Jason shovelled away the snow and slush 
created by the auger ripping into the ice and began to unpack his four-person red 
Eskimo brand pop-up portable shelter. Wind gusts caught the underside of the 
material, making the anchoring down of the corners a chore. No stranger to these 
conditions, Jason eventually secured the base and then easily popped up the tent 
using its five handles, one on each wall and the roof. Next he unloaded his propane 
tank, his portable Big Buddy heater and a propane hose. He left the tank outside 
the tent, placed the heater inside, connected the two, and fired up the mini-furnace. 
Jeff returned, wearing the same apparel as his brother. Instead of fishing in the tent, 
he opted to jig the second 28-foot depth hole. The older brother picked up where 


Jason left off, catching five perch and one cisco. 


f anglers dont think it’s possible to fish a lake dry, they should look back to 
Ii. disintegration of Canada’s most renowned commercial fishery. In 1992 the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland and Labrador, famous for teeming schools of cod, 
saw the fish population collapse. On July 2 of that year, the Canadian government 
issued a fishing moratorium. About 40,000 fishers and processing plant employees 
lost their jobs. Gord Pyzer, fishing editor for Outdoor Canada, said the collapse of 
“the greatest fishery the world has ever seen” in fact began two to four years earlier. 
“Commercial fisherman were saying there has never been more fish, and they were 
never catching more," he recalls. But it wasnt the fish population that had ex- 
ploded—it was the technology. 

“They've got sonar, they've got everything from drones, they're using planes 
now with acoustical devices that can shoot into the water. We have the potential to 
literally take the last fish,” Pyzer warns. 

When the Grand Banks closed, fishers threatened to burn down the con- 
stituency offices of fisheries minister John Crosbie. Pyzer, who spent three years as 
the policy advisor to the assistant deputy of natural resources in Ontario, remem- 


bers watching Crosbie’s televised response to the fishers. “ГІ always remember him 


throwing up his hands and saying it wasn’t me who killed the cod,” Pyzer says. 
“Fisheries, that’s the unfortunate reality. It's the tragedy of the commons. 
When the public owns them, it’s to your advantage as an individual to take more 
because you get the benefit, but the cost of you taking that is spread out amongst 
society. The sooner anglers realize that, the better off they'll be,” he says. Ten years 
after the moratorium, it's said the cod havent completely returned to the Grand 


Banks. Shrimp and crab now primarily inhabit the fishery. 


ason unwound the coil of cable for his Vexilar underwater fishing camera and 

placed his iPad on a trolling motor battery enclosed in a black case. The camera 
itself was about three inches in length. It operated courtesy of a Wi-Fi hot spot and 
a mobile device app, FishPhone by Vexilar, which synced up with his tablet. The 
device featured adjustable brightness, an LED light system with the option for a 
colour or black-and-white view, and the ability to take still photos and video. He 
gently lowered the camera into the hole farthest to his right, using the arm of the 
cable rig to position the camera lens carefully so it faced the jig in the hole imme- 
diately to its left. The middle hole had the fish finder in it, and the fourth and fifth 
were left vacant for jigging. “You know, we probably have a little bit of current,” 
Jason said as the camera refused to face the direction of the jig. 

“Oh, look at that! You see that?” he exclaimed as a perch came into view. “He 
just came in from the side and just the fish swimming, I can’t believe I missed him. I 
cant believe I missed him. Let's see if hell come back. He's still on the screen, mak- 
ing a bit of a commotion. Maybe I scared him. Maybe he said, ‘Screw it.” 

Like the perch, the jig was stubborn. The spoon was a plane jig, so it tended 
to drop on an angle and out of view on Jason’s iPad. 

“Hey, do you have the bait in there?” Jeff asked from outside the tent. 

“No, the bait should be in the cooler,” Jason replied. 

“No, it’s not.” 

“It’s in the back there somewhere in the container.” 

“I found it!” 

As the younger Matity continued to monitor the underwater camera, he no- 
ticed a big object swim behind his jig in the near distance. Presumed to be a north- 
ern pike, Jason deduced the predatory fish was the reason no perch were found in 
the area for the last 45 minutes. With a chicken and lettuce sandwich in Jason’s belly 
and a successful day of fishing under the brothers’ belts, they decided to call it a day 
at about 1:30 in the afternoon. 

The wind’s gusts reached up to 25 kilometres per hour while the brothers 
packed up their gear: rods, electronics, heater and, lastly, the shelter. Jason’s auger 
was already in the bed of his truck. When everything was loaded, the brothers fired 
up their vehicles and let them idle. When the engines were warmed, Jason cranked 
his steering wheel left and began the trek back to solid ground. The clear skies and 
bright sun had по effect on the snow drifts that troubled the Tacoma’s path. The 
brothers combatted the rough terrain by following previously driven tracks. 

Still, the drive was everything but smooth. In the back seat, two rods rattled in 
time with the bouncing truck. On shore, lifeless trees and brown grass poking above 
the snow guided him back to paved road. In three hours, Jason and Jeff had caught 
six perch and three ciscoes. Decades of angling experience and Mother Nature’s 
consistent forecasts were crucial. But the part played by their GPS, auger, fish finder, 
portable shelter, and underwater camera was undeniable. 

“We've been given the gift of having all this technology that we have to be 
responsible with it, and I try to be responsible every time I go out,” Jason said. 

Used carelessly, such equipment gives anglers the potential to deal significant 
damage to a major feature of Saskatchewan's outdoor culture. 

Jason warns, “If you can kill a piece of the ocean because of overfishing and 
keeping mature fish and everything else... I guarantee you can kill Last Mountain 
(Lake). You can kill Diefenbaker (Lake). You can probably even kill a Great Lake.” 
The possibility of such power in anglers’ hands feels more chilling than the winter 


wind. №. 
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LONG TERM 


UNDERSTAFFING IS KILLING SENIORS. 


arrie Klassen panicked. Her 70-year-old mother, Alvina Hall, was 
slipping into a coma. Her brain had hemorrhaged. Carrie thought 
she was losing her. 

“I didn't even have time to say goodbye,” she thought. 

After taking the air ambulance to Saskatoon, Alvina’s aneu- 
rysm was coiled by Dr. Michael Kelly in a life-or-death operation. Dr. Kelly told 
Carrie there was a five-day window where complications from the surgery could 
arise. Carrie was stressed. She couldn't eat. She lost weight. But her mother pulled 
through. 

"She's a tough little thing." 
After six weeks of recovery in Saskatoon, Alvina was placed at the Pasqua 
Hospital in Regina, Sask. She waited to gain entry to a long-term care facility where 


she would receive the first available bed. 


On Jan. 16, 2011, Carrie and her husband Kevin drove Alvina to a long-term 
care home. As they walked into the building, Carrie was shocked. It was not like 
a home. It felt sterile. Fluorescent lights flickered above a long narrow hall over- 
crowded with equipment. It was just as institutionalized as the hospital wing her 
mom had been living in for the past month. 

Carrie and Kevin took Alvina to her room, where a blue hospital curtain di- 
vided two single beds. A woman rested in the first bed while the second was empty 
waiting for Alvina. A small dresser sat along a wall, one half for Alvina, the other for 
her roommate. There was no door for the bathroom, just a curtain. 

It was horrible. Tears began to stream down Carrie' face. She didn't want to 
leave her mother here but she had no choice. She felt helpless. Her mother needed 
care. Alvina was incontinent. She couldn't walk or sleep because of the brain injury. 
Carrie didn't want to cry in front of her mother but she couldnt help it. This wasn't 
what she expected. She was told by the social worker at the hospital that itd be 
wonderful. The brochures made it look like a home. 

On top of everything, they were notified that the care home would be locked 
down for the next four days due to an outbreak. Carrie wouldn't be able to visit her 


mother. She couldn't stop crying. And she didn't. She cried all day. 


lvina joined 352,205 seniors in Canada aged 65 and over in 2011 who lived 
А: a collective dwelling that focused on special care. Like many others, Alvina 
was placed in a publicly-funded and regulated long-term care facility that provides 
24-hour care. The social worker had told Carrie there would be physiotherapy to 
help with the effects of Alvina’s brain injury. But Carrie soon learned that there 
wasnt an occupational therapist on staff. A woman would come by twice a week to 
walk people up and down the halls. Carrie was scared that without physiotherapy 
her mother would lose her mobility. She needed to learn how to move again. 

With the help of Linda Wacker, a client representative from the Regina 
Qu'Appelle Health Region, Carrie contacted a therapist from the Wascana Reha- 
bilitation Centre. The therapist came once to the care home to work with Alvina 


and then met with Carrie on a separate occasion to give her information on ac- 
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quired brain injuries. That was the last time Carrie saw her. So Carrie, the youngest 
of three, quit her part-time job as a civil servant and began going to the facility each 
day for five to eight hours. She would care for her mother, walk with her, and give 
her physiotherapy. Alvina was Carrie's best friend. Carrie wanted to be there like her 
mother had always been there for her. Now the roles had reversed. 

Carrie arrived each morning to get her mother ready for the day. It often 
took about 30 minutes. She could understand why the staff looked so rushed and 
stressed. One caregiver would have to get nine residents ready. That is, if the care 
home was properly staffed. Most of the time one care aide would have to care for 
12 residents. It looked like they only had enough time to spend about 10 minutes 


to get each resident ready. 


“I don't know how they do it,” Carrie thought. 

Sitting in the dining room with her mother and other residents, Carrie 
watched as a woman asked to be taken to the washroom. A care aide said someone 
would come to help her but after 30 minutes no one arrived. When a caregiver fi- 
nally did appear, the woman told her, “It’s too late. I already peed my pants because 
I had to wait." 

"This wasnt the first time Carrie saw residents being left to soil themselves. 
Once she found her mother sitting in her wheelchair, her slacks soaked with pee 
and blood. 

“Туе been here a long time but I can't reach the bell—it’s under the bed,” 


Alvina explained. 
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It’s not just toileting that was lacking. Residents received just one bath a week. 
If a care aide was left to attend to 19 residents, a bath wouldnt be given for two or 
three weeks. Carrie didn’t blame the staff. They simply didn't have enough time. 

Carrie discovered that every three months a different group of care aides 
would look after her mother. They couldnt build a relationship with her mom 
within the brief time frame. They would dress her in the wrong clothes or wake her 
up at the wrong time. No one had a second to spend to get to know Alvina. They 
just went about their duties, waking, cleaning, dressing and on to the next. 

"It's like warehousing people,” Carrie thought. 

So Carrie continued to arrive seven days a week to make sure her mom got 


the care she deserved. Alvina would cry every time Carrie had to leave. Carrie would 
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return home tired and emotionally drained. It was harder than a full time job but 
she couldnt leave Alvina in there alone. And she couldn't sit back and let the short- 
staffing continue. 

Carrie began to keep a calendar, marking every day the facility was under- 
staffed with an X. She calculated it was short-staffed 50 per cent of the time. She 
called Wacker, the client representative who helped arrange meetings with manage- 
ment at the care home. 

Nothing changed. 

So Carrie and Wacker arranged a meeting with Regina Qu'Appelle Health 
Region officials, inviting other frustrated family members Carrie had met at the 
long-term care home. Carrie asked the officials, “Who is responsible for senior care 
in Saskatchewan?” 

They replied, “We are.” 

“Well then why aren't you making (facility operators) accountable for running 
50 per cent of the time short?” 

Carrie remembered one of the representatives replying, “Well Carrie, they 
spend the money, you just don't know where they spend it.” 

She wasn’t happy with that answer. Carrie asked again, “Why are you allowing 
them to run short? Youre giving them the money for one (aide) to nine (residents) 
but they are short on staff." 

She asked them four times. She didn’t get the answers she hoped for. The 
meetings stopped. 


Nothing changed. 


She composed a five-page letter to the minister of health, Dustin Duncan. 

"In my opinion, the level of care provided, given the current caregiver ratio is 
DANGEROUSLY inadequate,” she wrote. 

Two months later she received a meaningless reply: “Staffing in long-term 
care is determined by the regional health authorities, based on the care needs of the 
individuals living in long-term care.” 

Carrie felt like she was climbing a mountain. Frustrated and tired, she felt 


she needed to keep going for her mother and the seniors she had grown to know at 
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the care home. She sent the letter to the opposition health critic, Cam Broten. She 
received a call from the NDP office. They asked her what she wanted to do. 

“What if we bring it up in the house?” 

On April 9, 2013, the NDP circulated her letter in the provincial legislature, 
as well as the response from Dustin Duncan. Carrie lost count of the times that she 
went back to the Legislative Building to advocate for a higher staffing ratio. Even 
when the long-term care home was fully staffed one to nine, Carrie didn’t feel it was 
enough, as this only allowed staff to spend 2.5 hours with each patient a day. She 


asked the government to change the ratio to one to seven. Nothing changed. 


ases of lack of care are popping up all over the country. In Quebec, long- 
C. care resident Rita Couturier did not receive a bath in nine months. A 
Newfoundland man’s family complained that he would be left bedridden for over 
36 hours at a time. In the Saskatoon Health Region, resident Margaret Froess, like 
Couturier, was bathed infrequently. She was also left unsupervised and found wan- 
dering in cold weather three blocks away from her care home. In 2014, Margaret 
Warholm died while staying at a Regina care home. Her family believed neglect 
and lack of care contributed to her death. She was malnourished and had untreated 
bedsores and fractures. Warholm' death sparked a six-month investigation by the 
Saskatchewan Ombudsman. The report found that long-term care in Saskatchewan 
is a "system under strain." In April 2015, a list of recommendations was provided 
for the government to urgently address. 

In total, the Saskatchewan Ombudsman received 89 complaints from across 
the province. Mary Hohne was one of the complainants. She blamed lack of care 
for her mother’s death. On Dec. 25, 2014, Hohne went to visit her mother, Sheila, 
at a private long-term care facility to take her home for Christmas dinner. She 
found her restrained in a chair. She asked the care aides if they had a doctor's order 
to restrain her. 

After 22 years of working as a care aide, Mary knew the rules. She still doesn't 
know if a doctor ever gave the order. After releasing her mother, a nurse walked 


with Mary and Sheila to the elevator. Mary was surprised her mother didn’t need 


her help. She walked effortlessly from the elevator and out the front door. Mary was 
told two weeks earlier her mother would require a wheelchair. Mary was frustrated. 
She wondered why they insisted on keeping her mother in a wheelchair when she 
should be ambulating. 

Disappointed with how her mother had been cared for, Mary, her sister, and 
father complained to management on Jan. 16, 2015. After the meeting, they went 
to visit Sheila. Her eyes were like glass. Mary had visited her mother the week before 
but she looked much worse. Mary turned to her dad. 

"There's something wrong. I don't know what it is, but she is dying.” 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yeah, I'm sure." 

“Well we should give it one more day.” 

Mary wanted to take her mother to the hospital but she felt out-voted. 

She found her moms care aide, "How long has my mom not been well?" 

Mary recalled the worker telling her, “Well on Monday your mom wasnt feel- 
ing well. That was my last shift. I had a few days off. She wasnt looking well then. I 
kept trying to tell the RN there was something wrong with her.” 

Later that night, the facility called Mary’s sister and told her Sheila had a 
fever and they were sending her to the hospital. Sheila had a urinary tract infec- 
tion caused by severe dehydration. They rehydrated her in the emergency room but 
the doctor told Mary and her family that Sheila had lost her swallowing skills and 
would have to be tube fed. They made the decision to let her go. 

After Sheila’s passing, Mary and her family had another meeting with manage- 
ment at the facility. Mary’s father, who grew up in East Germany, told the CEO, 
“T might as well have sent my wife to a concentration camp the way she looked.” 

Mary couldn't understand how her mother died from something as easily 
treatable as a UTI. She found out later that her mother had been sick with the flu 
after Christmas. She and her family were never notified and she speculates that her 
mother’s fluids were never backed up. She trusted them to give her mother proper 
care. 

She felt that staff did not have enough time nor were they properly trained. 
For years she was frustrated with her mother’s oral health not being maintained. 
When Sheila passed away her teeth were down to black nubs. The lack of staff in 
the facility was heartbreaking for Mary, both as a daughter and as a care aide who 
knows what it takes to look after those needing care. She blamed management and 
the government. She felt the ratio should be one care aide to five residents, and that 


it is “time to wake up and realize they need more hands.” 


T here have been studies that point to a correlation between staffing levels and 
quality of care. One of the most comprehensive studies was commissioned 
by the U.S. Congress and carried out by the Center for Medicaid and Medicare 
Services. The research revealed that a minimum level of 4.1 staff hours per resident 
per day is required to avoid risking the health and safety of residents. The minimum 
level required to actually improve the quality of care is about 4.5 to 4.8 staff hours 
per resident per day. This would equate to a ratio of one caregiver to five residents. 
In Canada, the average varies from 3.8 hours per resident in Alberta to 2.6 hours 
in British Columbia. No Canadian province has meaningful legislated minimum 
staffing levels; they have only guidelines or nothing at all. 

Provincial comprehensive reviews of research in British Columbia and Mani- 
toba found a similar link between inadequate staffing and harmful outcomes for 
residents. Both discovered a direct connection between higher staffing levels and 
residents spending less time in bed, more social engagement and preventing infec- 
tions, falls and dehydration. The British Columbia review also found staffing short- 
ages that cause neglect and create stressful working conditions may make abuse 
more likely to occur. 

In March 2015, care aide Peter Bowden voiced his concerns over being left to 
care for 32 residents on his night shift. Shortly after he was fired for allegedly break- 


ing policy, a case still before the labour board at presstime. 


Gordon Campbell, president of the Canadian Union of Public Employees’ 
Health Care Council, says his members are constantly complaining of being under- 
staffed. Saskatchewan workers aren't alone. A Canadian survey of 948 nurses and 
care aides in Ontario, Manitoba and Nova Scotia found over one-third of workers 
reported feeling they were too rushed to meet residents’ needs. A study comparing 
Canada and four Nordic countries, where staffing is higher, suggested Canadians 
struggled more with the strain of poor working and caring conditions. 

CUPE advocates a minimum of four hours of care daily per resident. The 
union is also lobbying to have long-term care included in the Canada Health Act. 
Training is also another issue that needs to be tackled, according to Campbell. 
People are no longer required to hold a continuing care aid certificate when hired. 
Instead, they are given two years’ time to gain it while on the job. 

'The pressure caregivers and families are experiencing may only get worse as 
the population of seniors in Saskatchewan and Canada is predicted to increase. By 
2021, almost one in five Canadians will be a senior, a statistic that is mirrored in 


Saskatchewan. 


arrie Klassen fixed her mother's grey curly hair with a comb, smoothing down 
C wisps of hair. 

“What do you want to do today?" she asked her mother. 

“I don't know Carrie. What do you want to do?" 

"Let's go for a walk,” Carrie answered, smiling. 

Alvina carefully rose from her blue armchair and reached for her walker. To- 
gether they made their way into the wide hallway of her new home, the Lutheran 
Care Home. As they began to walk around the square building, a small white dog 
named Pepsi bounced by them and headed into an open room. Carrie's fingers slid 
by her three earrings and tucked a piece of her black hair behind her ear. She looked 
at Pepsi up ahead and felt relieved that her mother was finally transferred to a new 
nursing home after two-and-a-half years at the first long-term care facility. 

This care home was different. It used a philosophy called Eden Alternative. It 
didn’t feel institutional. The facility was divided into sections with different names, 
each with a designated colour. They looked and felt like homes. Alvina had a room 
to herself in the section called Rose Garden. It had a small single bed along a large 
window with a blue armchair next to it. A TV sat in the corner and there was a 
door on the bathroom. The simple act of closing the door comforted Carrie. Her 
mother had the privacy she deserved. The same care aides would look after the same 
residents in each section. Carrie immediately noticed the difference in her mother’s 
care. They knew what her mother liked. The care home even had pets. 

“What did you do last night?” Carrie asked. 

"I went to the evening entertainment. It was fun,” said Alvina. 

As they walked around the care home, the walls of the hallway colours transi- 
tioned from green, to blue, to yellow, to white. They walked around the fourth cor- 
ner and finished the first lap of the building. Seven more rounds would make a mile. 

Carrie made sure to walk with Alvina every day. They circled around the care 
home, just like Carrie’s life circled around the visits, which only lasted about two 
hours now. She was happy with her mother's care. This facility didn’t under-staff, 
although Carrie still noticed her mother would have to wait to go to the bathroom. 
That’s why Carrie has kept pushing for the staffing ratio to be lowered in the prov- 
ince. “I just keep thinking, even though my mom’s in a good facility, morally and 
ethically I just can’t stop,” she said. 

Alvina knows what her daughter is doing. “Keep going, Carrie,” she told her. 

So Carrie continued to fight. She made the calls. Her husband Kevin made 
the signs. She had people all lined up for the protest. Everything was planned. But 
then people began to cancel. Carrie was irritated but that didnt stop her. Once she 
put her mind to something, she did it. Even though the group was small, the mes- 
sage was clear. Long-term care needs to change. 

Holding a white sign, Carrie marched in front of the Legislative Building. 

The sign read: “We're all getting older. Are you scared?" %. 
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NO PLACE 
LIKE HOME 


IT'S TOO EXPENSIVE FOR ERNIE BITTERNOSE TO CHANGE THE 
LOCK ON HIS APARTMENT. EVEN IF HE DID, SOMEONE WOULD 


PROBABLY JUST KICK HIS DOOR IN ANYWAY. 


Story and photo illustration 
by 
JASON KERR 


hen Ernie talks, he tells three stories, over and over. The 

first involves his mother, and how she was all “skin and 

bones” when she died in Regina’s General Hospital. The 

second is about how his dad hung himself in the family 

living room of their house in Semans, a village just north 
of the city. The third contains parts of two different stories, although he jumps be- 
tween them so quickly they tend to blend together. Understanding his husky voice 
and rapid speech pattern is almost impossible. Think Gollum, from The Lord of the 
Rings, only much, much deeper. 

“They came into my place there, my apartment,” he begins, rocking back and 
forth on his chair and painting the scene with his hands. “I had that place all fixed 
up nice... and they wrecked the walls... broke the window. I had to pay for that.” 

He introduces himself as Ernie Bitternose, using his mom’s maiden name. All 
of his identification papers, at least the ones that weren't stolen, bear the surname 
Anderson, like his father. The crumpled Canadian Mental Health Services card he 
thrusts forward is one of them. After living in three different apartments over the 


last several years, he’s finally settled into what will hopefully be his last one. The 
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plan is to have a stable place to live while he deals with alcohol abuse and mental 
health issues. 

"Its a bunch of girls and boys... young ones, (age) 20... 25," he continues. 
“They got a little carried away.” 

Ernie lives in a decrepit two-storey apartment building right in the middle of 
Regina. Despite the fact that it's brick, che whole thing looks like it could topple 
over when the wind picks up. You wouldnt think anyone lived there unless you 
came around at night when some of the lights are on, and the faint outline of hu- 
man figures can be seen wandering past the dirty windows. Ernie’s room is easy to 
spot. His window is clean and freshly installed, with a thick quilt hung haphazardly 
behind it. 

“Wrecked walls, ceilings... have to get them fixed... all the stuff in my apart- 
ment was smashed up... walls... had to get the window fixed." 

Now he's repeating himself again. 

Ernie’s current problem began last fall, when he and three others were at- 
tacked while walking home from Carmichael Outreach, a local soup kitchen and 


clothing depot in Reginas downtown area. One of Carmichael's board members 


tried to intervene, and ended up on the receiving end of what Ernie calls a ^wicked 
beating." He re-enacts the story by bunching his right fist and throwing a pair of 
jabs into the empty space in front of him. He escaped only to have his assailants 
follow him home and kick in his window. The same window that a group of partiers 
would break again in the spring. If it seems like the Ernies of the world are being 
targeted, it's because they are. 

“They're older,” says Tyler Gray, Carmichael's director of communications, 
advocacy and projects. "There's a little bit of perceived physical weakness, and that’s 
accurate. А lot of these guys have experienced some sort of ABI (acquired brain in- 
jury), either from substance abuse or from some other traumatic event in their life, 
and it does seem like the guys who are most targeted and most often taken advan- 
tage of, have some sort of cognitive impairment. They get milked a little bit easier.” 

There’s no fancy moniker to describe people like Ernie, but there are enough 
of them that outreach shelters and charities take notice. Some of them are single 
mothers. Some are seniors. Some suffer from mental illnesses. Some are recovering 
substance abusers. Some are running away from abusive partners. Some work at 


low-end jobs, some not at all. What they do have in common is how poor they are 
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and how easy it is to target them. In Ernie’s case, not only was his ID stolen, his 
keys were too. He found them a few days later, but the parties in his apartment con- 
tinued. Carmichael employees think someone made a few copies. It's too expensive 
for Ernie to change the lock. Even if he did, someone would probably just kick his 
door in anyway. 


x» 


"here's not a lot of profile for a story like Ernie’s,” Gray says. "Not a lot of 
people that care to hear it and there's not a lot of people that are actively figuring 


what's happening to people in these situations." 


omelessness is an issue for every major city. It's estimated that Regina has 

more than 100 people living on the streets, with another 1,500 living in 
shelters. People like Ernie matter because they are making the jump from poverty to 
productivity, or at least trying. 

"There could be any number of reasons someone is homeless. The most con- 
servative estimates say one-quarter suffer from mental illness or trauma. Whatever 
the situation, most experts agree that providing a stable home is the first step to 


transforming lives. It's called a “Housing First’ scenario. 
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"Before we can deal with all the social problems or psycho-social problems 
that any individual has, be it domestic violence issues, mental health issues, youth 
issues, we need to have a place for them to be, in which we can work with them,” 
says Hirsch Greenberg, a University of Regina justice studies professor. "Ihat has 
to be the priority." 

Greenberg studies and teaches restorative justice, with a focus on crime, 
homelessness and addiction. He speaks with the smooth tones of a late night radio 
announcer, but the story he tells isn't easy on the ears. Regina, he says, doesnt have 
an organized strategy to fight homelessness, which leads to cost overruns and inef- 
ficient services. People find homes, but the places they live in are less than adequate 
and nobody's around to help them when problems arise. In the end, people like 
Ernie lose their hard-fought-for housing foothold. 

“We still have landlords who are not interested in maintaining their proper- 
ties, that are only interested in collecting rent,” Greenberg says. "Where are the 
resources that are required to help families become stable in a healthy environment, 
families that have never experienced that before? How do we begin to address those 
needs?" 

Тһе more you talk about this problem the more people start mentioning land- 
lords, and they certainly have their share of sins to atone for. Gray says too many of 
them put too little effort into maintaining their buildings, or paying attention to 
what happens on their property. 

"A landlord is not a bad thing. People have to have rental housing, but the 
end reality of too many of these scenarios is that you've got people who purchase a 
property, they put as little work into it as possible and make as much profit off of it 
as they can. In the same way that people get exploited by the community that they 
live in, they're getting exploited by the properties that they're accessing." 

Researchers supported by the University of Reginas Community Research 
Unit interviewed Regina landlords for a 2011 study called Bridging the Gap. The 
results didn't surprise anyone. Many landlords were hesitant to rent to people on 
social assistance. 

"Some barriers are more difficult to address, such as the stigma that people 
on social assistance trash houses," the report reads. "The few that do damage rental 
houses are causing all renters on social assistance to be viewed as risky and less desir- 
able tenants. It is a stigma that will be difficult to overcome." 

Four years later, things haven't changed much. Low-income renters are still 
viewed as risks, forcing them into apartments rented out by less-scrupulous own- 
ers. However, even back in 2011, some landlords recognized there was a problem. 

"There's a lot of tenants out there on assistance and they have to have some- 
where to live,” an unidentified landlord said in the report. “They deserve a clean 
home. They shouldn't be living іп squalor just because they're on assistance. If they 
prove to be bad tenants and theyre on assistance that's another story. It's a very 
separate issue." 

Тһе question becomes who should look out for the at-risk tenants. Greenberg 
and Gray both want help from all three levels of government, but getting govern- 
ments to co-operate presents an ongoing challenge. The provincial and federal gov- 
ernments in particular, regardless of party, spend more time passing the buck than 
spending it. The federal government will insist something is a provincial responsibil- 
ity, and vice versa. Getting officials in the same room so the merry-go-round can 
stop is easier said than done. 

“The other thing we've found that has been frustrating is you try to get these 
projects going where you house folks like Ernie and you get him a place where he 
can live and the idea is that all the people that are working to support Ernie in his 
life would help him maintain that place, but nobody does,” Gray says. "There's a 
measure of it that falls on government ministries and community organizations to 


do better with what we say we're going to do." 


, | Two blocks away from Carmichael you'll find a much larger building sprawled 


across a city block that also deals with its fair share of low-income renters. 
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It’s not the hospital. It’s Regina's police station. If you take a left just after passing 
through the main entrance and walk straight you'll find the office of Staff Sgt. Gord 
Pilon, a veteran of Regina’s Commercial Crimes Unit, who sits at a desk of mount- 
ing, but seemingly well-organized, paperwork. 

The Regina Police Service has a crime analysis unit that identifies criminal 
trends in the city. Cases like Ernie’s aren't emerging out of the piles of statistics and 
reports. Pilon leans back in his chair and looks into the distance, then gives his own 
theory. He thinks these crimes are under-reported. 

“(Victims) don’t want to come to the police with that information because 
they fear further retaliation or other actions from the landlord or from the group 
that’s taken over their homes,” he says. “In order for us to help them, they have to be 
willing to (come forward). If it goes by way of criminal charge then they have to be 
willing to go to court and testify as well. Without a complainant we can't do much.” 

That’s just one reason out of many. Really, it could be anything from the 
victim having outstanding warrants to, sadly, an unhealthy distrust of local police. 

“Sometimes when we're asking these questions to clarify what they're telling 
us, it isnt uncommon for them to feel that, ‘You don’t believe me, so why would I 
want to come forward and tell you?” Pilon continues. 

Fortunately in Ernie' case, two of his three attackers are already in custody. 
Тһе police later sent an officer to monitor his apartment building in case of retalia- 
tion. They're good measures, but they're reactive, not preventative. 

“We're really good at managing the problem," Greenberg says, back at the U 
of R. “We're an incident-based social-response kind of society.” 

From a crime perspective, being proactive means identifying the type of peo- 
ple who target low-income renters. Sadly it’s a fairly broad category. For Ernie, it 
was a group of young people who wanted a place to drink and do drugs and saw an 
easy target. For some, it's other homeless people who've burned too many bridges 
in the past and are trying to latch onto people experiencing a chance at a better life. 
Sometimes, it's even friends. 

"Its very common," Gray explains. “How do you say ‘No’ to your friends, 
right? If somebody you know is sleeping on the street, how do you not take them 
back to your place? But then if you take the wrong person back... ‘friend’ is a loose 
term, I would say, in some circumstances." 

Sometimes it starts on the streets, before an apartment even becomes avail- 
able. 

"Ernie would be a guy that, even if he didn't have a place, he still gets shaken 


down and taken advantage of in the community," says Gray. 


t's near the end of the day when Ernie leaves Carmichael. He exits with a pack 
Е new belongings slung over his shoulder and a kind good-bye from Shawna 
Semaganis, Carmichael’s program facilitator. Throughout Ernie's entire interview 
she’s been in the office with him, sometimes clarifying what he’s said, sometimes 
taking notes on a pad of paper. She's one of Regina's success stories, a desperate 
single-mom who came to Carmichael six years ago, unable to afford a place for her 
family. 

Now she works here, so she’s been on both sides of the story. A day earlier 
she was helping a different low-income renter victimized by a break-in. The culprit 
didn’t take anything, but instead left behind a few cinders, scorch marks and ashes 
after starting a small fire. The landlord evicted the tenant. 

"It's really driven by people who are opportunistic,” she says. “They just don’t 
care.” 

Carmichael staff members estimate that between five and 10 per cent of the 
low-income renters they deal with suffer through some kind of abuse or intimi- 
dation. It’s a small percentage. However, when you consider they dealt with 592 
renters in total last year, that number quickly, but quietly, adds up. The process is 
merciless. 

“People that are weak who get a place, they are targeted so fast,” Semaganis 
says. “They really are.” б. 


BEYOND DEVOTION 


FAMILIES ARE STRONGER THAN SICKNESS. 
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C C lright now, big U-turn,” said my aunt Marcia Appleyard to 
her 89-year-old mother. 
"Big U-turn,” her mother muttered, until she did. 
“Go back until you can feel the back of your chair 
with your legs.” 

It was like watching a circus act with an audience of four. My mother Cindy 
and father Russell sat opposite me in the grey living room of my grandparents’ 
home on Fleury Street. My grandfather James sat beside me in his broken recliner 
as Marcia, the ring-leader, guided her mother, the slow-moving bear, into her new 
recliner. 

For the past three years, I have watched my grandparents’ health decline and 
have felt a shift in the family dynamic. I no longer trust my grandfather, or grand- 
mother, when they get out of their chairs. My father’s visits now involve shaving and 
attempting to bathe his father. But we don't hear about every fall or do the tedious, 
day-to-day work. That is for our lead caregiver—my devoted aunt. 

I can clearly picture her rising every morning at 5:45. She picks through her 
closet in the basement bedroom of her parents’ home, deciding what to wear for 
her day as the office manager of St. Michael Community School. How many times 
did she wake in the night to help her mother, who has Lewy Body Dementia, use 
the toilet? What meal will she prepare for her mother's breakfast, and the supper her 
father may or may not eat? I try to imagine Marcia shoveling the snow before work, 
putting the coffee on for her father, taking out the trash... 

As the list gets longer, my anxiety ignites. How does she do it all? Why? The 
easy answer is her father’s inability to provide enough care for his wife once he re- 
ceived his pace maker in 2013. Since Marcia moved back to Canada from Mexico 
over 20 years ago, she has lived with her parents, waiting for this day to come. She 
believes the “voracious consumer society” we live in—a society that requires every- 
one to work to gain material worth, while sacrificing family members to the care of 
others—is “just wrong.” 

"I'm not the sort of person who spouts their beliefs and doesn’t live by them. 
This is me living by my belief,” she told me, pouring sugar into her tea. 

But my aunt is not alone. There are many others like her in Canada who 
choose to care for their elderly relatives. According to a study done by Martin Tur- 
cotte for Statistics Canada, 30 per cent of women reported they provided care for 
elderly family members in 2012. Women 55 to 64 provide the most care. About 
four in 10 caregivers have cared for their parents. Many of these caregivers will feel 
“overwhelmed and tired because of their responsibility of caregiving,” Turcotte tells 
me. 

I admire people like my aunt who can sacrifice so much to care for aging 
parents. It takes strength, courage, a good sense of humour, and gut instinct. But I 
wonder what would happen if that strength were to falter. Where would my family, 


or any other family be? 


y grandparents’ house is always hot and smells stale with a hint of urine. 
When I visit, kissing their wrinkled cheeks, I find myself teetering between 
an anxiety attack and general sadness. 

Growing up in this home, I have watched my aunt take on more and more of 
the household work to keep her parents in the house they love. If after an hour-long 
visit I am on the verge of having a heart attack, how must she feel? 

А caregiver's role comes with sacrifices. Marcia has watched her life slip away. 
Тһе knowledge that she has no control over her agenda is the biggest challenge she 
faces. With parents over 85 prone to falling, it's not easy for her to leave the house 
when she wants. Although she maintains a full-time job, by the time her parents 
start their day, they are only alone for roughly five hours. 

"As the need for support picks up, your involvement in your own life gradu- 
ally declines until you get up one morning and you realize that you no longer have 
a life," she confided. 


Although Marcia handles stress well, the situation with her parents is causing 
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physical reactions. On March 22, 2015 she developed temporary blurriness in her 
left eye, brought on by a stressful weekend dealing with her father. Anger and de- 
pression havent hit her yet because she understands the situation. She always knew 
it was going to get this bad, and she prepared herself for it. Her physical health has 
taken a substantial hit. With two colds and a bout of the flu, my aunt attributes her 
failing immune system to lack of sleep. 

Physical and mental ailments are not uncommon among caregivers. Turcotte's 
same study said 21 per cent of caregivers feel depressed. About 60 per cent of those 
caring for their parents reported feeling worried or distressed because of their re- 
sponsibilities. Many caregivers, according to Turcotte, said they experienced five of 
the possible nine signs of psychological distress. These symptoms include feeling 
tired, overwhelmed, alone, and angry. Caregivers are also prescribed medications to 
cope with their responsibilities. 

Marcia has never turned to drugs or alcohol. Screaming is her outlet. There are 
a few parks close to her house, and I wonder which one she walks to. I can picture 
her, long jacket flapping in the wind, as she tilts back her head and screams. Her 
hair is loose in my imagination. The blonde-brown-grey locks get tangled up in the 
breeze, and I imagine that feeling of release overwhelming her as she lets go of the 
week's stresses. 

Not everyone screams, of course. A park full of older, frustrated women 
shouting at the sky would be terrifying to a toddler. Halina Buhler, another care- 
giver and family friend, looks after her 98-year-old grandmother, 67-year-old aunt, 
and 74-year-old mother in the home she shares with her husband. Coming from 
Poland 35 years ago, Halina’s experience with her relatives is different than my 
aunt, but it is just as stressful. Halina handles it through exercise, good friends, a 
supportive husband, and empathy. 

"All you do is you just remember to take а deep breath. They're like children 
and you have to understand that when they’re in pain, they behave differently,” said 
Halina. 

Coping mechanisms can only work for so long. It is hard to imagine the point 
of no return, where suddenly something has to change. Caregivers burn out and 


many have to quit their jobs. 


aregivers are not superheroes. Accidents happen, ambulances are called, and 
puis the situation is out of our hands. The Regina Qu'Appelle Health 
Region comes knocking on the door, and the dreaded discussion begins: your rela- 
tive can no longer remain at home. 

There is only one provincially-funded Level 2 care home in Saskatchewan, 
and the executive director, Bev Desautels, says the average age of residents is around 
92 years of age. 

"Family members have been looking after these folks at home as best they can 
and they realize they can't do it anymore. Their loved one is not safe in their own 
home anymore. Either they're not cooking themselves proper meals or they're not 
getting around very well,” says Desautels. 

Moving a relative into a seniors home is one option, and becomes a necessity 
when a care-receivers needs are not being met. Another study done by Turcotte 
found that of the 2.2 million care receivers over 15 years of age in 2012, 15 per cent 
did not get the help they needed. About 14,000 seniors age 85 and over needed care 
but did not receive it. Turcotte’s study showed seniors 65 and older were less likely 
to report that they had unmet needs. 

The desire for seniors to remain independent is evident, especially when I look 
at my grandparents. Although their mobility has declined, both still insist they are 
fine on their own. They make it sound as though my aunt is just there to do the 
menial tasks. They believe if she left them for more than two days on their own, 
they would be just fine. 

Marcia is only one person and can only help her parents so much. That is 
where her brother comes in. Because his father is from a generation with stricter 


gender roles, Russell usually takes care of what is deemed as “man’s work.” This 


involves tending to yard work, whatever the season, and helping his father groom 
himself. Our family's system of care runs on Marcia's day-to-day work, my father's 
weekly visits, and my check-ins, which together have kept us going for the past 
year-and-a-half. 

In an ideal world, Marcia would have several family members available to take 
one day a week so she would not have to carry the bulk of duties. Sisters, especially, 
would be nice, since it is common for women to take on the caregiving role. 

“Tm appreciative of the fact that my brother is able to keep an eye on them 
when I leave the country. However, that's becoming increasingly restricted. It's not 
that easy to have another family member, or even hired help, come in and replace 
your presence, because I am present in the house most of the time." 

With a growing seniors’ population and a government that is striving to keep 


people in their homes longer, a caregiver's presence becomes much more valuable. 


remember feeling my grandfather weight shift in my grasp. I remember watch- 
I the chair spin away as he collapsed, his head connecting with the side table. 
His cane clattered to the floor. The useless thing—I wanted to kick it. What help 
had it offered us? I remember trying to 
pick my grandfather up off the floor, 
but something about this fall was dif- 
ferent. I don't know why I grabbed a 
kitchen chair, but I thought it would 
help. It did, in a way. It gave Grandpa a 
better position so he could vomit onto 
the grey carpet. 

That memory of calling an am- 
bulance and listening to my grand- 
father explain away his accident still 
makes my chest tighten. These ac- 
cidents arent uncommon for seniors, 
least of all my grandfather. 

Seniors face health issues like 
heart problems, diabetes, pain, dis- 
comfort, and loss of hearing and sight. 
Caregivers need to be prepared to han- 
dle anything, even if the problem takes 
years to clarify itself. 

My aunt is a careful observer and 
her gut instinct is one of the reasons 


my grandfather knows he has diabetes. 
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slurred speech, my grandfather took a 
fall, wedging himself between the table 
beside his chair and the bench between 
my grandmother seat and the table. 
Marcia came upstairs and managed to pull him out of his predicament. During that 
time, she noticed her dad wasn't wearing his glasses. 

"Dad, why aren't you wearing your glasses?" 

"Oh, they don't work worth a damn," he grumbled. 

Everything clicked. It was a triumphant moment for Marcia, for now she had 
an explanation for her father’s symptoms of anger, slurred speech, and impaired 
eyesight. 

Halina knows the challenges that come when you take on the role of a care- 
giver, but her challenges are focused more on her aunts temperament. While her 
grandmother Katarzyna is a gentle spirit, her aunt Anna has a different nature. 
Annas tendency to become frustrated and say hurtful things wasn't something Ha- 
lina was used to. Confronting her aunt was not an option. It only ended іп Anna's 


tears and a chaotic household. 


After a particularly stressful confrontation, Halina turned to her faith. 

"Okay, I need guidance, God. Give me the wisdom to know how to deal with 
the situation." 

The wisdom came in the form of silence. Halina realized that if she let her 
aunt say her piece, and keep quiet, the house would remain peaceful. 

"It's like being refined like when you're making gold. You have to put it in the 
fire 10 times to see how good you are. I think it's giving me more strength." 

The struggles for a family member living outside the care receivers home are 
different, but they can be just as challenging. When my grandfather fights Russell 
on a bath, after not having one for seven months, or when he decides he doesn't 
want his weekly shave, the frustration grows. It also makes a person consider how 


much time is left, for the caregiver and receiver. 


Г the waiting that causes the most stress. When is the next crisis going to arise, 
and how are we, as a family, going to handle it? 

"Caring for the elderly is literally lurching from one crisis to the next, and 
so the ultimate resolution to this will either be a peaceful death іп bed—theirs 
or mine—or a crisis. An unforeseen 
crisis that will cause interventions 
that neither I nor they control,” said 
Marcia. 

It’s easier to think of death than 
the other options, like finding care 
homes for your relatives and worrying 
you may not be able to keep them to- 
gether. Desautels said that it can break 
a caregivers heart to move a family 
member into a home. 

"Families go through a real 
grieving process when they have to 
put their mom or dad or grandma or 
grandpa into long-term care." 

Sometimes that decision can be 
avoided. For Halinas family, it was 
never an option to put her grand- 
mother into a long-term home. When 
her grandmother came to live with 
her 18 years ago to watch Halina’s two 
children, Halina knew it would be a 
lifetime commitment, and she was 
perfectly fine with that. 

Being a caregiver is about mak- 
ing a choice, about committing to be 
there for your relatives no matter how 
hard it gets. Marcia and Halina both 
made that decision, and while it is tough, both have no regrets. However, it is im- 
portant to have supports in place for home caregivers because of how easily they can 
burn out. Home care services are available, anywhere from weekly baths to physical 
therapy, but more help is needed. 

"You get nothing from the government. Despite their platitudes about want- 
ing to support families and keep people in their homes there really isn't a great deal 
that the government does for us at all,” said Marcia. 

Before writing this story, I didn't understand how caregivers like my aunt 
could do it. By listening to Marcia and Halina’s stories, the idea of caring for my 
parents when they reach that pivotal age doesn't seem as terrifying. I now know 
families are stronger than sickness. They are stronger than old age, frailty, and phys- 
ical limitations. Whatever the future holds for Canada's seniors, the familial bond 


will not be severed. йк 
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THE EXTREMIST MIND 


THEY AREN'T ALIENS. THEY'RE THE KIDS NEXT DOOR, LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO FIT IN. 


ou are told to fear them. Nightly newscasts are filled with their 

grim faces. They carry monstrous weapons. They are the new bo- 

geyman. News clips and political statements 

continuously repeat that these men and women 

are the enemy, that they are the unknown Other. 
"Terrorists. But every so often a video is sent by one of these terror 
groups with voices or accents that people in this part of the world 
can recognize. Тһеу are Canadian, or American, or British. But 
still we're told they are the Other. Truth is, they are not. Reports 
of men from Calgary fighting in Syria and teenage girls from the 
U.K. leaving their homes to be ISIS brides have become increasingly commonplace. 
These are not strangers from a foreign land, but citizens of the same country as you 
and I who are deciding that they no longer want to be of this country. 

They choose a new home, adopt a name that erases their former lives, and 
relish in what they think is a righteous lifestyle. On Twitter you find group photos 
of women donning black niqabs, often holding guns, and hash-tagging “#squad 
goals,” as if they are friends planning a trip to the mall. They communicate in teen- 
age slang, calling people ‘bae, the latest version of ‘babe.’ 

But how does the child who grew up on Tim Нопопз and hockey become 
a bomb-wielding killer in a country they've probably never seen before? This is the 
question that too many are forgetting to ask, as young people from Western coun- 
tries leave behind their safety for the unknown. 

For Ahmed Mustafa, a British Columbia native, answers to many of the ques- 
tions politicians should be asking exist in his past. Just shy of 40, he remembers 
his own transition from hip-hop-loving Albertan to a man whose thoughts were 
consumed with hatred for the country that raised him. Today he wears no masks. 
His memories are dusty as he is introduced, or reintroduced, to his former self. His 
eyes say hello, but not to me. He says hello in a way that makes me avert my gaze 
for fear of intruding or overstepping my boundaries. In the first few moments, I 
find myself thinking that where he is right now, the space his memories are taking 
him to, exist for him alone. 

He clears his throat, pausing as he pins together a time he tries to forget. 
Childhood memories can trigger a wide emotional response, and for Mustafa those 
memories are sometimes the most painful. 

“Тһеге were not many kids of ethnic background. Right now we have so 
much diversity, it wasnt really like that before," he begins quietly. 

“I went through a lot of racism. Like a lot of racism. Being called all sorts of 
racial slurs, and that was something I got used to. That was the norm I managed to 
navigate myself through, but you felt inferior." 

"The shape of his eyes and the deep creases of his face make no attempt to hide 
his emotions. Except for those sudden moments when they do. When everything 
is gone without a trace of who he was a moment before. His eyes of silence and 
concrete expression cause me to look away uncomfortably. 

“I felt like an alien, it just felt so odd growing up. I just didnt know how 
to reconcile my Canadian experience and my culture. And I'm sure a lot of first- 
generation immigrant kids went through the same thing that I did." 

He recounts stories of being bullied and never feeling like his family life was as 
happy as his friends’ was. Birthday parties and sleepovers were nonexistent, another 
small reminder that he was different. 

"I remember being so sad that we didn't celebrate Christmas," he says with a 
faint smile. It's always the small things that shape us. 

“By early high school, I started getting involved with the ‘bad crowd’, as they 
say. I started partying. I didn't do any hard drugs, but I would smoke weed and 
drink. There was one time that I really just started believing in nothing. There was 
a time that I had left faith altogether. There were really dark moments during and 
after high school. I fell into a deep depression. Some of my friends were shot and 
killed because they were involved in drugs. I witnessed deaths in high school and 


after high school,” he says. 


Story and 
photo illustrations 
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He speaks in a slow rhythm, coming to terms with the words he utters mo- 
ments after they have left his lips. Mid-conversation, he suddenly seems paralyzed 
by the loss of what he could have had, if his life had played out 
differently. He is one of the lucky ones, but he doesn’t see that. 
He has changed. 

"I didn’t want to be angry anymore," says Mustafa. “I 
started to realize... to question my state of being. I started asking 
questions like, “Why am I so angry and bitter all the time? And 
I felt Islam was supposed to make you happy. You're supposed to 
smile. The Prophet (Peace Be Upon Him) smiled all the time. I 
would take mental notes of certain Muslims in the community. They were acting in 
the community, but they were always happy.” 

Though he smiles, his eyes cloud over when he remembers his other self and 
the childhood experiences that led him frighteningly close to a violent lifestyle. 
Those single passing seconds, where Mustafa of now meets Mustafa of yesterday, 
are scarce. What's more are the moments in between, the stillness followed by panic 
only visible in his eyes. There’s no motion, only shifting energy. I wonder what those 
who meet him and don’t know him might think. His family has reason to love him, 
as do his friends. But to strangers he can be a wave of ever-changing emotion that 
can all too easily be dismissed as nothing more than a bad temper. In these moments 
of clarity I can't help but think what he would have been like, had his story not been 
so terribly troubling. What if he had been given the belonging that we all crave as 
humans? Would he be this broken? Who would he have been? 


or too many families in these past few years, the pain of losing a loved one to 
Е cult groups and violent extremists has become a reality. During Mustafa's child- 
hood, it was rare for someone to travel overseas to commit acts of terror. It's more 
common now. What has stayed the same are the reasons and, often, the emotional 
state of the individual. 

Christianne Boudreau knows this story too well. Her son, Damion Clairmont 
left for Syria in 2013 after battling depression. He lost his life there, and left behind 
a story that his mother speaks openly about. 

"Damion had always battled depression, and isolation, but that changed 
when he embraced Islam,” says Boudreau. Shortly after becoming Muslim, Damion 
had made a new group of friends who would come over and spend time with him 
and take him to the mosque. It was when he stopped bringing his friends over that 
his mood began to change, and Boudreau started losing her son. 

"He would refuse to have holiday dinners with us and always seemed angry,” 
said Boudreau. “Before he was peaceful, but he started to become more and more 
aggressive." Outside the family home, Damion was being radicalized. Boudreau still 
does not know who was responsible for the change in her son. 

On Twitter and Facebook, the mystery of who is brainwashing young people 
is much more obvious. A wide range of ISIS supporters are calling on their "broth- 
ers and sisters" to join them in the Islamic State. And many are listening. 

“These recruiters are smart, they are good. They suck them in and make them 
feel like they are going to have a life there and it's a wonderful world. Like they have 
a place. And we are not giving them any of that here (in Canada),” says Boudreau. 

Like Mustafa, Damion felt isolated, like he didn't belong. The two fell for the 
first people who accepted them with open arms. Boudreau says that giving people a 
place to belong would remove the loneliness that turns them to online companion- 
ship, where they easily fall prey to ISIS recruits. 

"We need to be taking a much more proactive approach. We need to start 
paying attention to their needs, to their emotional needs. These are usually very 
intelligent kids, and they are our future. They are role models for other kids as well, 
and every time one of them goes over, it creates a ripple effect," Boudreau says. 

So what is the solution? As a mother who lost a son to ISIS, Boudreau says 
that counseling could have saved him. Currently no such specialized programs exist. 


The lack of help centres creates the idea that perhaps these young people are beyond 


help. For Boudreau, that is where we fail them. 


or Mustafa, help came at the right time but he is still left with haunting memo- 
Е ries and nowhere to turn to for the help that he still thinks he needs. When he 
panics, his eyes begin to race. At 38, time has not been a kind friend. 

"Im a late bloomer,” he says with a critical smile. 

"In a very weird way, it kind of made me revisit my faith,” he says, as he lingers 
on the memories of drugs and gun violence claiming the lives of his friends. 

He continues his story. Lost and confused, he did what many do when trying 
to glue pieces of their lives together—he turned to faith "I was re-introduced to an 
interpretation of Islam, what's known today as the Salafi movement," he says. 

Тһе Salafi movement is what many understand to be the strictest interpre- 
tation of Islam. It is also the interpretation on which groups like ISIS base the 
foundation of their teachings. While Salafism itself is not nearly as violent as these 
extremist groups, it does adhere to similar rigid and literal understanding of Islamic 
scriptures. 

For Mustafa, being part of the mosque was not enough for redemption. He 
began to get in- 
volved with small 
mission trips, ог 
tableeghi groups. 

"I would sleep 
at the mosque and 
learn from them. I 
started to get really 
heavy into it, and 
I started to despise 
everything that was 
western. I started 
to hate even other 
understandings of 
Islam. I believed that 
anyone who didnt 
adhere to the (Salafi) 
understanding was 
deviant. That ar- 
rogance started to 
creep into me, where + 
I was thinking ev- 
eryone was on the 
wrong path but me. You start judging everyone," said Mustafa. The judgment in- 
cluded critiquing other religious leaders, and even his family members. 

“I lost friends, I got into a lot of debates and arguments in the masjid and 
I was never happy... just always angry and mad at the world and just very bitter," 
recalls Mustafa. His time with Islamic preachers left him with a cloud of arrogance 
and a lack of religious education—something that he identifies as being a frighten- 
ing combination. 

According to UAE journalist Bilal Abdul Kareem, most jihadist fighters look 
for validation and redemption through a religion they've never actually practiced 
or studied deeply. 

"Most of the people who are in ISIS, most of the people, and I'm choosing 
my words carefully, do not have basic Islamic knowledge. They have religious zeal 
but they dont have basic Islamic knowledge, and I know that because I know them 
personally," says Abdul Kareem. 

Like any cult, the less you know, the easier it is to blindly follow without need- 
ing validity of the truth. For many, belonging is all the validity that is needed. But 
Abdul Kareem thinks that, for some, it's more than just belonging—it's an ultimate 


fight for justice, brought on by political inconsistencies and oppression. "When 
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they are seeing that nobody wanted to stop Syrian president Bashar al-Assad who 
killed 300,000 people, but (western countries) want to go and attack ISIS and they 
want to go attack the other people that are there, when they are seeing violations of 
human rights, and reports of abuse and torture from the CIA, this is what galvanizes 


them," he says. 


е sits in a room with his young daughter dangling from his legs. She is play- 

fully and innocently unaware of the stories her father is sharing. 

"I didn't want to be angry anymore," Mustafa whispers, as his daughter finds 
her way on his lap. At four years old, his little one doesnt know how drastically 
different her life could have been. He speaks softly because he doesn't want her 
to overhear. Before she was born, her father was drawn to the violent behavior of 
groups like Al Qaeda. He wanted to attain martyrdom by being a suicide bomber. 
Of Palestinian origin, he was in emotional turmoil, as he saw relatives being ripped 
apart by an oppressive Israeli regime. 

"[ wanted to make a difference, and I didn't know how,” Mustafa says. 

He felt helpless, as his overseas relatives and friends lost their lives. It was 
= genocide, and the 
responses of western 
politicians enraged 
him; the answer to 
the injustices was 
to act and the only 
way he saw how 
was violence. And 
then he met a man 
who transformed 
his life. "I was sit- 
ting in the mosque, 
and a West African 
man walked in, and 
he just seemed so 
peaceful. And I just 
knew that I wanted 
to be like him. What 
I believed in didnt 
make sense to me 
anymore. Г didnt 
think that Islam 


meant being this an- 


вгу, says Mustafa. 


For the second time in his life, he began a spiritual awakening. "I started 
looking up different interpretations of Islam and then I came across Sufism. And 
Sufism is nothing new. Actually, it’s the way Islam was practiced during the time of 
the prophet," he says, his expression brightening. 

Sufism is a more spiritual approach to Islam that moves away from the rigid 
habits and strictness of those who follow the Salafi interpretation. It encompasses 
more self-reflection and a more personal relationship with the Creator as opposed 
to disciplined regimens. History is painted with Sufi art, from poets like Hafiz and 
Rumi to the architecture in Sufi-dominated countries in North Africa. 

“I actually went to Tunisia, because I knew that I wanted to learn more about 
it. There I met a sheikh who become my spiritual leader and I've been learning from 
him since then,” he says. For Mustafa, knowledge displaced his anger and gave him 
the strength to come to terms with his identity. 

As I look at him playing with his daughter, it's difficult to reconcile the gentle- 
ness of his smile with the harshness he describes. But I know that behind those se- 
rene, syrup-coloured eyes, now filled only with love for his child, is a man who once 


refused to smile. That man is no more. йк. 
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A Message From 
Prairie Dog 


To The Students And Graduates Of The 
University Of Regina School Of Journalism 


Congratulations on choosing journalism! It's a 
very important career. In a democracy, reporters 
are the public's representatives. It will be your job 
to find out what politicians, bureaucrats, busi- 
ness leaders and other public figures — and the 
institutions and companies they work for = are up 
to. Canadians need you. They need you to get 
them the facts, untangle the spin, catch the lies 
and expose the secrets. When you do your job 
well, you're giving ordinary citizens the informa- 
tion they need to make informed decisions on 
politicians and policies. And that helps make 
Canada a better country for all of us. 


We just wanted to let you know that your work 
really matters and we salute you. Good luck, 
heroes! 


ийе s. 
prairie dog 
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